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Scnoot Lire is published monthly (except in 
August and September) during the school year, 
by the U.S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency. 

Its purpose is to present current information 
concerning progress and trends in education; 
report upon research and other activities con- 
ducted by the U.S. Office of Education; announce 
new publications of the Office, as well as impor- 
tant publications of other Government agencies; 
and to give kindred services. 

The Congress of the United States, in 1867, 
established the Office of Education to “collect 
such statistics and facts as shall show the condi- 
tion and progress of education in the several 
States and Territories”; to “diffuse such informa- 
tion as shall aid in the establishment and main- 
tenance of efficient school systems”; and “other- 
wise promote the cause of education throughout 
LIFE serves toward car- 


the country.”” ScHoor 


rying out these purposes. Its printing has been 
approved by the Director of the Budget. 

The subscription rate is $1 per year in ad- 
vance; to foreign countries in which the mailing 
frank of the United States is not recognized, 
$1.50. Club rate: For orders of 100 copies or 
more to be sent in bulk to one address within the 
United States, the Superintendent of Documents 
allows a discount of 25 percent. Subscriptions 
may also be entered through magazine dealers. 
Subscription orders with remittances should be 
sent to the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 


ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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Editorial 


That Schools Shall Be Encouraged 


THE ORDINANCE OF 1787 for the Government of the Northwest Territory specif- 
ically stated: 

“Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall forever be encouraged.” 

The people of our Nation, despite periods of distress, have much to appreciate in 
the fact that our schools and the means of education have continued to be encouraged 
throughout the years. Glancing back into the history of American education, we see 
great strides of progress within its pages. And that is heartening to us all. 
Thoughtfully we face the 1939-40 school year now opening. What progress shall 
this year bring in educational endeayor? What can be done that schools and the means 
of education shall be further encouraged? Different communities will find different 
answers, and it is proper that they should. There is one answer however, that could 
well be woven into all others. It is: Let us have unselfish educational leadership. 

Full well we know that selfish leadership gone rampant can block progress in any 
cause. Democracy, through education, needs ever to guard against that danger, or 
democracy itself may be lost to us. 

in a world too full of strife, there is always the accompanying evil—intolerance. 
It may be intolerance in the home, in the community, in the Nation, or in the world. It 
all leads to torn personalities, to collapsed causes, to stifled progress. 

But wherever there is devotedly unselfish leadership in education, there is a fine 
toleration of the many different viewpoints. There is opportunity to learn from all 
available resources. Then democracy works, 

Let us all unselfishly renew our endeavors for educational progress—as much prog- 


that the “schools and the means of education shall forever 


U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


ress as can possibly be made 


be encouraged.” 
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Controversial Issues in Education 


Discussions of timely controversial issues in 
education by noted authorities in their respective 
fields will be presented in Scnoo. Lire, the 
coming school year, as Scuoo. Lire’s first 
Forum Panel. 

Each month a “live controversial issue” will 
be brought to the forefront. One panel mem- 
ber will take the affirmative side of the par- 
ticular question and the other member will take 
the negative side. Each writer will have the 
privilege of reading the other panel member’s 
viewpoints in advance of presenting his own, 
and each panel member will have opportunity 
for a brief rebuttal. That is the general plan. 


**Shall School Systems Be Independent 
of Other Government Agencies? ”’ 
The above, for illustration, is to be the first 
subject in the series. It will be presented next 
month. Willard E. Givens, secretary of the 
National Education Association, answers “Yes” 


to the question and gives the reasons for his con- 
viction. Jerome Gregory Kerwin, dean of stu- 
dents in the division of social sciences, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, answers “No” and offers his 
studied view points. 

ScHooL LIFE, in presenting the Forum Panel 
series, In no way attempts to make decisions 
upon these controversial issues. It seeks only, 
through forum technique, to throw light on such 
issues and to inspire thoughtful thinking on 
subjects that concern the present and future of 


educational endeavor throughout the Nation. 
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AMERICAN 
EDUCATORS 


by Paul V. McNutt, Administrator 
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The U.S. Office of Education is now a part of the Federal Security Agency. As Administrator of that Agency I 
welcome the opportunity to greet the educators of this country. 

The public schools are organized within the framework of government—local, State, and National. They are 
in fact a most vital interest of government. As parents, citizens care for nothing else so much as for the education of 
' their children. As voters, citizens rely upon no other agency so much as upon the schools to raise the quality of 


citizenship. 
Schools Must Be Free To Educate 


(nd yet, though a part of government, and rooted deep in the esteem of the citizens who support the government, 
the schools are in a sense outside the government. While the schools are subject to control by government—mainly 
local and State government—the people of all political parties need always to understand that in a democracy the 
schools must be free to educate. Any time that the schools, including the colleges and universities, feel restraint on 
their freedom exerted by the political leaders in power or by any pressure group, the torch which the schools are 
expected to hold aloft to light the way of democracy is dimmed. I take pride in the reputation which the United 
States Office of Education has maintained during the 72 years since it was established and down to date for nonpartisan 
service to the cause of education and to the Nation as a whole. I am determined that it shall enjoy freedom as a 
great professional agency. Only those who hold partisanship above public welfare will ever use their political posi- 
tions to restrict or distort learning and thus block the march of truth. 

But truth is not always easy to find. In the search for it, and in even the most conscientious efforts to teach it, 
teachers and professors sometimes lose their way and find themselves confused. That is inevitable if truth is to be 
sought in the areas of controversy. The public must be tolerant of these mistakes. But in the same spirit teachers 
must recognize controversy and not be dogmatic. If they hope for the support of a tolerant public they must play 
their part as guides, not as partisans—frankly and, above all, honestly. In their classrooms they must be teachers, 


opening the way to complete understanding, not advocates who seek to secure agreement with their personal opinions. 


Democracy So Buttressed Will Endure 


Practice in the weighing of evidence, the balancing of the pros and cons, is the first requirement in the training 
for civic duties. What to believe at any moment is generally less important than how to determine what to believe. 
It taxes the skill of the best teacher to make this practice in weighing evidence seem genuine to his pupils. But of one 
thing there can be no doubt: The teacher must delve into the realities of the current social, economic, and political 
situations, and must adapt his methods and materials to the age levels of his pupils. 

With schools free from the stifling control of partisanship and pressure groups, and with the teachers carrying 
out with ability and with integrity their indispensable roles as molders of tomorrow’s citizens, the United States 





can demonstrate to the world that democracy so buttressed will endure. 
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PRE . SCUDDL WILD DEVELOP 
MENT CENTRE AT CARLT 
WORKING FER! 


MALCUBS MARTIN E 
4% CHANCERY 


TRISE ARCHITECTS 
awe MEL SOUANE 


Ground plan of the model preschool child development center, Melbourne, Australia. 


Australian Preschool Education 


by Christine M. Heinig, Educational Director, 
Australian Association for Preschool Child Development 


* .-2 oe In the oldest of continents and the 


youngest of all white civilizations, 





job of child development on a 
national basis. 

During this year six model preschool centers 
will be designed along modern lines each built 
to house 100 children. The children 
range in age from ? to 6, or school entrance 
age, and their daily program will follow the 
general lines established in American nursery 
schools. A program of 
planned, the emphasis to be 
mental and physical aspects of child growth 
The whole program is being sponsored for a 
period of 5 years by the 
Department of Health under the supervision 
of the Director General of Health, Dr. J. H. L. 
Cumpston. 


will 


research is also 


placed on the 


Commonwealth 


4 


Australians are setting about their 


The details of administration and local 
responsibilities for the centers will be carried 
by the Association for 
Child Development, a newly formed national 
organization consisting of representatives of 
the Free Kindergarten Unions of each of the 
six States. ‘The educational director of that 
association will be in charge of the educational 
One model center is 
to be built in each of the capital cities, Perth, 
\delaide, Hobart, Melbourne, Sydney, and 
Brisbane. It is also anticipated that a center 
will be the National Capital itself, 
Canberra. 


Australian Preschoal 


aspects of the schools. 


built in 


The Goal 


The goal is to demonstrate best procedures 
in child care and guidance to parents, to per- 
sons interested professionally such as dieti- 


tians, physicians, teachers, nurses, and child 


welfare agencies and schools. 
regarding child care will also be gathered and 
made available throughout Head- 
established in the 


Canberra 


Australia. 
quarters offices will be 
Institute of 
City. 
During the 5 Government 
funds will be used to finance the program in 


Anatomy Building, 


years 1n W hich 


Information . 


these six model centers it is expected that local, / 


private, and State organizations, 
present have found funds to establish 
demonstration centers, will be able to set up a 


number of preschools which will carry the dual 


not 


program of child care and parent education. 
This Federal preschool program, though 
launched prior to the Australian 1939 Na- 
tional Fitness Campaign, fits exactly into that 
picture. 

Infant Welfare Program 


Australia stands second only to New Zea- 
land in its record of lowest infant mortality 
rate. The fine program of infant welfare in 
these two continents is doubtless not a coinci- 
this Federal and 


dence in winning record. 
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State support private efforts in establishing 
infant welfare work has made it possible for 
practically a Australian mothers, even the 


out back Bu thers, to have the benefit of 


infant welfare services. 

In the Stat Victoria a streamlined 
caravan infant welfare center reaches country 
mothers and in Queensland such a. service is 
available through a railway center on wheels. 
In Melbourne the Victorian Railways have a 
nursery for the care of children whose mothers 
must bring them to town while shopping. 
Here can be seen the finest and most modern 


of railway rseries supervised and staffed by 


infant welfar« rses. Australia is seeking 
not onlv to save its babies but to arrest the 
problem of decreasing birth rates so prevalent 
in democracies 


Kindergarten Unions 


The Government through its Health Depart- 
ment, while it is sponsoring and has financed 
this preschool child demonstration program, 
s not introducing preschool education’ to 


Australia For more than 40 years kinder- 
gartens for iren of the lowest income 


groups have peen sponsored by private 


philanthropies, namely, Free Kindergarten 
Unions in each State. 
In Melbourne this kindergarten work has 


received its guidance and much of its inspira- 
tion for the past 20 years from its president, 
Mrs. Thomas A. a’ Beckett, now the president 
of the Australian Association for Preschool 
Child Development M. V. 
present a member of the staff at Teachers 
College, Columb 
pal of the K 

Melbourne, was responsible for bringing nurs- 


Gutteridge, at 


a University, and past princi- 
lergarten Training College in 


ery school ideas to Victoria as early as 1928, 


and there are now about 10 nursery school 
in the commonwealth which carry a child de- 
velopment program. . The two kindergarten 
training colleges in Melbourne and Sydney 
run under the auspices of the Free Kinder- 
garten Unions of those cities are training 
teachers in child development and nursery 
school education 

The universities in Australia and the State 
teachers colleges have not as yet included pre- 
To the 


many women who have sponsored free kinder- 


school education in their curriculum. 


gartens in Australia much credit for the 
development of this work is due. Though 
their goal was philanthropic and emphasizing 
physical hygiene and health, mental health 
and parent education were always jointly spon- 
sored. Some of the most progressive educa- 
tional work in Australia is found in the kinder- 
gartens of the Free Kindergarten Unions. 

Though some of the inspiration for early 
childhood education has come to Australia 
from Great Britain, in recent years Australians 
have recognized the contribution the United 
States has to make and are seeking help from 
American teachers and sending students to 
America for advanced study. 

And so in a country far removed geograph- 
ically from Europe and America, a country 
where children make pets of kukuburras, 
kangaroos, koala bears, and platypuses, the 
first federally financed program demonstrating 
child development and carrying a program of 
research on the preschool child is being under- 
taken. Benefiting by the information gleaned 
from our work in the United States, and also 
from the work of British nursery schools, Aus- 
tralia is out to study the problems of Australian 
children and to make its contribution to the 
great program of human fitness. 


Children watching the trains at the Victorian Railways nursery. 
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This Vionth’s 
Authors Say: 


‘With schools free from the stifling control 
of partisanship and pressure groups, and with 
the teachers carrying out with ability and with 
integrity their indispensable roles as moulders 
of tomorrow’s citizens, the United States can 
demonstrate to the world that democracy so 
buttressed will endure.” 

“Wherever there is devotedly unselfish 
leadership in education, there is a fine tolera- 
tion of the many different viewpoints. There 
is opportunity to learn from all available 
resources Then democracy works.”’ 

“Every person needs a set of standards to 
help him decide what to do in a hard situation, 
what to say to a hard question, how to feel 
about a disappointment, what to do about a 
mistake, how to understand and tolerate 
Call it 
religion, call it a philosophy of life, call it one’s 
code of behavior, it is simply the rules of the 


other people’s ways of doing things. 


game by which each individual plays.’ 


“We are beyond the stage where it is useful 
for well-intentioned groups of technical experts 
to go on producing ‘educational’ pictures and 
radio programs for the general appraisal of 
educators. We have reached the point where 
educators must be taken into and be active in 


the partnership.” 


On the Cover 


Pictures on this month’s cover page are 
typical of the many educational activities in 
progress in the United States today. The 
photographs are from Buffalo, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, Wilmington, Montclair, the CCC 
Camps, and the American Library Associa- 
tion. Scnoo. Lire appreciates their use. 


Convention Calendar 


AMERICAN Prison Association. New York 
City, October 15-20. 


AmeRICAN Pupsitic HEALTH ASSOCIATION. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., October 17-20. 
AMERICAN ScHoot HEALTH ASSOCIATION. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., October 17-21. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN Mepicat Cot 
LEGES. Cincinnati, Ohio, October 23-25. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. 
Columbia, Mo., October 30—-November 1. 

AssociIATION OF URBAN UNIVERSITIES. - New 
York City, October 23-25. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PuBLIC-ScHOOL 
Busrness Orriciacs. Cincinnati, Ohio, 
October 16-20. 

NATIONAL RECREATION AssocraTION. Boston, 
Mass., October 9-13. 

NATIONAL Society POR THE PREVENTION OF 
Burnpness. New York City, October 

26-28. 











REORGANIZATION PLANS I AND II 


THE PRESIDENTS 


EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 1939 





EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Bureau of Budget (Treasury) 


Central Statistical Board (independent) 

Central Statistical Committee* (independent) 
National Resources Planning Board (independent) 

Federal Employment Stabilization Office* (Commerce) 





2) National Emergency Council* (independent) 














STATE DEPARTMENT 
Foreign Commerce Service (Commerce) 
Foreign Agriculture Service (Agriculture) 
Foreign Service Buildings Commission (independent) 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Bureau of Lighthouses (Commerce) 
War Finance Corporation* (independent) 
Director General of Railroads* (independent) 














INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 

Bureau of Fisheries (Commerce) 
Bureau of Insular Affairs (War) 
Bureau of Biological Survey (Agriculture) 
National Bituminous Coal Commission* (independent 
Consumers’ Counsel of N. B. C. C.* (independent) 
Mount Rushmore National Memorial Commission 

(independent) 


AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT 
Farm Credit Administration (independent) 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation (independent) 
Commodity Credit goo neuen (independent) 
Rural Electrification Administration (independent) 














COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 
Inland Waterways Corporation (War) 


JUSTICE DEPARTMENT 
Federal Prison Industries, Inc. (independent) 
National Training School for Boys (independent) 

















FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 

Office of Education (Interior) 

U. S. Film Service (National Emergency Council) 

Radio Division (National Emergency Council) 
Public Health Service (Treasury) 
Social Security Board (independent) 

U. S. Employment Service (Labor) 
National Youth Administration (independent) 
Civilian Conservation Corps (independent) 
American Printing House for Blind (Treasury) 


NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


Codification Board* (independent) 








FEDERAL WORKS AGENCY 


) Public Roads Administration (Agriculture) 


Public Works Administration (independent) 
Work Projects Administration (independent) 
United States Housing Authority (/nterior) 
Public Buildings Administration 

















+ 


W 


NOTES 
Italics in parentheses indicate furmer status of agencies 
Functions transferred as shown, office abolished 
Formerly called National Resources Committee 
Now called Office of Government Reports 
Now called Bituminous Coal Division 
Formerly called Bureau of Public Roads 
Formerly called Works Progress Administration 
Composed of Public Buildings Branch (Treasury) and Build- 
ing Management Branch (Interior) 





FEDERAL LOAN AGENCY 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation (independent) 

R. F. C. Mortgage Company (independent) 

Disaster Loan Corporation (independent) 

Electric Home and Farm Authority (independent) 

Federal National Mortgage Association (independent) 

Export-Import Bank of Waihinnten (independent) 

Federal Housing Administration (independent) 

Federal Home Loan Bank Board (independent) 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation (F. H. L. B. B.) 


Federal Savings & Loan Insurance Corporation (F. H. L. B. B.) 





United States Information Service 
Room 500, Commercial Bldg., NW. 


Washington, D. C, 








Above is a chart issued by the United States Information Service. 
accordance with the President’s First Plan on Government Reorganization, the United States Office of Education was transferred 
from the Department of the Interior to the Federal Security Agency. 
Second Plan also affected the Office of Education in that it transferred the Radio and Motion Picture Divisions of the National 
Emergency Council to the Office. 


The transfer was effective July 1, 1939. 


It indicates changes made by Reorganization Plans | and 2. 
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A Busy Day at Burgard 


by J. C. Wright, Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education 


w* *” It was 7:30 on Saturday morning 


of June 3. There were between 
1,000 and 1,100 boys in the line. 
At least three of them had been 





there since 3:30 a.m. They were not waiting 
to get tickets for a World’s Series or to see the 
King and Queen. . 
» They were elementary school graduates and 
undergraduate high-school students, and they 
were waiting for a chance to register as fresh- 
men in one of the most widely known and 
efficiently operated vocational schools in the 
country—the Burgard Vocational High School, 
Buffalo, N. ¥ 

I had gone to Buffalo to attend and take 
part in a conference on consumer education 
but before leaving Washington, I wrote 
Francis Wing, associate superintendent of 
schools, that I wanted to see the principal of 
the Burgard Vocational High School and that 
I told him 
further that in view of my membership on the 


I wanted to visit the school. 


interdepartmental committee on vocational 
training for the mechanical trades with refer- 
ence to the aviation industries, I was partic- 
ularly interested in the work the school is 
doing in training aviation mechanics. I ar- 
rived in Buffalo a little after 7 o’clock. The 
principal met me at the train. “There is 
something over at the school I want you to 

He drove me im- 
At a point near the 
school we caught up with the end of the line 
of boys—5 blocks in length—waiting their 
turn to get into the building and apply for 
admission in the fall term. 


see right away,” he said. 


mediately to the school. 


Parents Came Too 


It was truly a thrilling sight. I spent 
several hours at the school watching the boys 
—many of whom were accompanied by par- 
ents—as they were taken inside, and were put 
“through their paces,’”’ so to speak, by the 70 
members of the school faculty. I interviewed 
a number of applicants and several parents, 
and I left the school feeling that vocational 
training must play a more prominent part in 
the general scheme of education in the future 
than it has in the past, particularly if it is run 
on the sound basis set up in Burgard and in 
the other vocational high schools in Buffalo. 

I was particularly impressed with the system 
followed in receiving and examining applicants 
for admission to the freshmen class in Septem- 
ber, with the variety of courses provided by 
these schools, and with the plans adopted to 
see that each student who graduates is placed 
in employment. 

Special stress is placed upon the value of 
guidance in assisting boys to determine the 
trades or occupations for which they desire 
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More than 1,000 boys were in the long lines applying for admission 
to the fall term at Burgard Vocational High School, Buffalo. 


Guidance begins even before the 
student comes to the school for registration. 

Prior to the date set for the preliminary 
registration each prospective graduate of an 
elementary or parochial school in the city re- 
ceives a guidance bulletin entitled ‘‘What 
Next?” Full information is given in this 
bulletin in regard to the courses and training 
offered in each of the three types of high 
schools—the academic, the technical, and the 
vocational high school. The student is asked 
to read the bulletin carefully, to take it home 
to his parents, and to discuss with them 
whether he shall enroll for an academic, a 
technical, or a vocational high-school course. 
And to help the student in making his decision 
with regard to the type of course he is to pur- 
sue in the secondary school, all eighth-grade 
classroom teachers are required to devote 10 
class periods during March and April each 
year to a discussion of fields or occupations in 
which training is provided in the various voca- 
tional schools, and the opportunities open to 
those trained in these fields. 


training. 


“What Next?’’ 
Industrial arts teachers in the various ele- 
mentary schools also are required to carry on 
a series of 10 guidance talks so that the stu- 


dents may be well informed concerning the 
industrial opportunities in Buffalo and Niagara 
Falls. The 10 periods of occupational discus- 
sion completed, prospective graduates are 
asked to fill out intention cards indicating the 
specific vocational high-school course in which 
they would like to enroll. Sometimes whole 
classes of industrial arts students are taken on 
inspection trips through the vocational and 
technical schools. Everything is done by all 
elementary school teachers to emphasize to 
prospective eighth-grade graduates the neces- 
sity for giving careful thought to the informa- 
tion contained in the manual “What Next?” 
A placard is posted on the bulletin board of 
every eighth-grade room calling attention to 
the registration days at the vocational high 
schools and directing candidates for enroll- 
ment to bring with them their monthly report 
cards, showing their grades in industrial arts 
and scholastic subjects as well as their marks 
for punctuality and the personality rating of 
the eighth-grade teacher covering such items 
as dependability, initiative, resourcefulness, 
and workmanlike habits. 

As I watched the prospective students filing 
into the Burgard School on the 1939 enroil- 
ment day, I marveled at the dispatch with 
which they were admitted to the building and 


7 








Assembling an airplane wing. 


at the seemingly unhurried way in which 
they were taken in hand by the 70 faculty 
members assigned to the enrollment job 
Applicants were first taken into the 
auditorium en masse and given 
to choose a job. They 
in groups of from 10 to 20 to faculty members 
who devoted about 20 minutes to the task of 
registering each individual boy 
plicant was required to fill out an 
application blank and to write a short essay 
on the subject Why I Would Like to Enroll 
for Training in (trade subject) at 
Vocational School. The interview 
so arranged that the interviewer may indi- 
cate ratings covering personality items, school 
averages, attendance averages, and simila 
items. 

I was particularly struck with tl 
and procedures set up by Principal 
of the Burgard School for conducting the inter- 
view work. The attention of faculty advisers 
and interviewers in this school is called to th 
need of: 

1. Making the interview private 

2. Setting aside of all prejudice on the part 
of the interviewer. 

3. Gaining the confidence of student throug] 
the interview. 

4. Establishing a common ta 
put the applicant at ease. 

5. Letting the applicant do much or most 
of the talking. 

6. Allowing time enough for the interview 
but keeping control of it. 

7. Careful observation of student 
interview. 

8. Using the interview to secure additional 
data not tabulated on the interview blank. 

Applicants for admission to courses which 
are particularly popular, as for instance, the 
course in aviation mechanics, are given brief 


school 
advice o1 how 


were then assigned 


Each ap- 


Burgard 


blank’: is 


» standards 


Kamprath 


king point té 


during 


interview or 


mechanical mental alertness 


tests All 


aptitude and 

interviewers are required to make 
a special note of a student’s physical fitness 
and, if necessary, to call in the school physician 
or nurse to assist in determining an appli- 
cant’s physical condition. 


lor example, boys with impaired vision or 


ecolor-blindness, or bovs who have lost fingers 
who have arm paralysis are not accepted 
for training the printing trade. Also boys 


subject to colds or asthma, who have a tend- 
ency toward. tuberculosis or heart trouble, or 
vhose hearing is impaired, cannot do-well in 
automobile or aviation work 
{cceptances and Rejections 
Students who apply for admission to the 
Burgard School are notified several days after 
the registration date whether their applica- 
rejected. <Ac- 


ceptances or rejections are mailed out only 


tions have been accepted: or 


after the application blank and school record 
of each applicant have been carefully gone 
over and checked 

Rejections are of course inevitable. This 
year, for instance, as aiready indicated, be- 
tween 1,000 and 1,100 boys applied for admis- 
sion to the school while only 400 boys can be 
facilities 
Furthermore, not all applicants can qualify 


accommodated with the present 


inder the school entrance requirements. 
Those to whom rejection notices are sent are 
asked to return on the Saturday following 
registration day for further conferences \ ith 
faculty members. At this time an effort is 
made to assign them to other vocational 
courses. than those they have expressed a 
desire to enroll in, or to advise them how 
they may realize their ambitions through 
than the vocational 


Other rejected applicants are ad- 


some other channel 


scl ool 


vised to enter a general course in high schoo} } 


and to apply for admission to the: Burgard 
School a year later 

During my visit to the Burgard School, ] 
had the privilege of talking to several of the 
applicants and their parents. I asked one 


father, an Italian who works as a furnace map 


in a local steel mill, what time he had come , 


to the school. At 3:30 this morning,” he 
replied. “But why did 
Iasked. ‘Because,’’ he said, ‘‘my son wanted 
to be sure that he would be considered for 
enrollment.’ The son, whom I interviewed 


after Principal Kamprath had called him out 


of the auditorium, corroborated his father's | 


story. “You two must have been lonely 


standing around at 3:30 a. m.,” I said, 
“No,”’ the boy 
ahead of us.” I asked him what course he 
desired to take in the 


replied, ‘‘there were three 


school, 
“And why 


do you wish to take that particular course?” 


vocational 


“Aviation mechanics he replied. 


” 1 . } 
*‘Because,” he said, “it offers a line of work 
in which | believe there is an excellent Oppor- j 


tunity for employment 


Striking Contrast 


As I went around the Burgard School, with 
its spacious, well-! 
classrooms and shops, and as I studied the 
school’s curriculum I could not help but con- 


trast the vocational school of today with that 


of 25 years ago. ‘Three hundred pupils were 
enrolled in a certain western school I re- 
member visiting 1912: The school could 


accommodate satisfactorily only 120 pupils. 
Those enrolled ranged in age from 8 years 
up. Some of the boys were cripples and many 
of them were of low-grade mentality. The 
contrast between this school with its meager 
facilities and mediocre quarters and the type 
of pupils it enrolled and the present. day 
vocational school in- which carefully selected 
students 


school graduates—are enrolled, is striking. 


among the best of the elementary 

Of the numerous vocational courses offered 
in vocational schools of 1939, including those 
in the clothing trades, the foods trades, auto- 
mebile mechanics, printing and lithographing, 
carpentry, bricklaying, 
sheet-metal 
pattern making, horticulture, woodworking, 
upholstering, 
photography, building de- 
and other fields, the 
interested in 
seeing at Burgard as I have already indicated, 
for which 


plastering, plumbing, 


work, machine-shop practice, 


painting and wood finishing, 
electrical work, 
sign and construction, 
one which I was particularly 


was the one in aviation mechanics 
the school is justly famous. 

This course offers training for the licensed 
aviation mechanic, including the licensed 
engine mechanic, the airplane factory worker, 
the airport attendant, and the pilot mechanic. 
It is significant that although only 100 fresh- 
men could be admitted to this course, 600 or 
700 boys were clamoring for admission. 

The practical training in aviation mechanics 
given in the schooi is supplemented by courses 

(Concluded on page 10) 
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“Movie” and “Mike” in Tomorrow’s Teaching 


An Edueational Partnership 


by J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education 


*« *” oe For more than 3 years the Office of 


. Education has been experimenting 
a 4 with the radio as a medium for mass 
eee learning. Hundreds of local school 
niversities have been studying 


systems and 


the use of rad for education. The radio net- 
works have given increasing amounts of time 
to cultural and educational programs. Yet we 


know that we have only begun to understand 


how to use the 
Special high-frequency wavelengths 


microphone for educational 


purposes 
have been set aside for the exclusive use of 
public educatior in anticipation of the growth 
and expansion of educational broadcasting. 
We have begun to make recordings of network 
programs to be made available for use in class- 
rooms and community gatherings, not only 
to be listened to but to be discussed as well. 
We are just now in 
cooperative study by educators and broad- 
and analyze technical and 


the midst of an ambitious 
casters to define 
policy problems in this field. 

The day is not far off when children and 
students in lower and higher schools, as well 
as out-of-school youth and adults in evening 
groups, will be taking off the air, directly or in- 
directly, for use in study and discussion, many 
presentations by the greatest artists, writers, 
and speakers. The possibility of this develop- 
ment challenges organized education to dis- 
cover new wavs of associating learners in 
groups of various sizes and to make new uses of 


trained teachers and leaders 
fnother Dimension 


It is already (though: not yet 
practical and sufficiently inexpensive) for the 


possible 


teacher or leader of a group of learners, old or 
young, to present the actual voices of the 
leaders of various nations discussing the same 
general subject. This can be done by putting 
on one recording of significant excerpts from 
the public speeches of the leaders involved. 
Such a recording introduces into the educa- 
tional process a new element which cannot be 
secured from books or printed materials. It 
brings to the learners an experience with the 
emotional overtone of the pronouncements. 
The words take on new meaning when we hear 
the speaker interpret them. Much of the 
discussion concerning the international broad- 
based upon the 
sound effects 
created by the mass audiences. We know 
something about the totalitarian states by 
listening to their leaders which we could not 
know by merely reading their words in the 


months is 
and the 


casts of recent 


manner of delivery 


newspapers. 


1 See page 6 of this 
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“Clearly a Part of the Educational Activities” 


In the Second Plan on Government Reorganization, President Roosevelt stated: 


“| propose to transfer to the Federal Security Agency, for administration in the 


Office of Education, the film and radio functions of the National Emergency 


Council. 


These are clearly a part of the educational activities of the Govern- 


ment and should be consolidated with similar activities already carried on in 


the Office of Education.” 


The motion picture adds another dimension 
to the microphone, which for certain purposes 
should do two things for education: First, 
short-cut the time required for creating im- 
pressions; and, second, clarify the impressions 
Consider for a moment the number of 
needed in 


made. 
printed illustrations 
order to give the learner a conception of the 
extent and ramifications of the British Empire. 


This conception can be quite clearly created 


words and 


on a sound film small enough to put into ‘your 
pocket. By use of animated charts and vivid 
pictures of trade and commerce, accompanied 
by a commentator’s voice, the conception of 


the British Empire can be transmitted within, 
- 


a few minutes. , 
We are doing many things at the same time 


in the sound motion picture. While the com- 


mentator is speaking a carefully written wa 


timed sentence, we may be seeing a map of the 
world being filled in with various colors show- 
ing us the many and varied spheres of influ- 
ence. Or, we may see the Chinese coolie, his 
costume, facial characteristics, a Chinese har- 
bor and, indeed, the contrasts between West- 
In other words, 
mind are 


ern and Eastern civilizations. 
the factors we have in 
brought to focus in their proper relationship 


want to 


quickly and vividly. 


Educational Content Increasing 


As educators, the difficulty we have faced 
so far in using the motion picture medium for 
educational purposes has been in the lack of 
excellent pictures on significant subject mat- 
ter. Most motion pictures have been prepared 
for groups of people who will pay to see them, 
to be entertained. Nevertheless, in our thea- 
tres today there is an increasing amount of 
educational content, particularly in the shorts 
and in the news reels. 

However, I look forward. to the day when 
classroom teachers and adult discussion lead- 


» 
os 


* organized education. 


ers will have at their command talking pictures 
of fine quality especially prepared to be used 
in the learning process. The clarification of 
scientific subjects has been accomplished by 
motion pictures with exceptionally good re- 
sults. But we have not yet seen many pictures 
dealing with the social sciences, with contro- 
versial subject matter in the fields of econom- 
ies, sociology, history and government, and 
with the problems of modern industrial life. 

Moreover, the production of pictures must 

be planned in relation to the needs of the edu- 
cational market. Schools and colleges are or- 
ganized in class periods, semesters, and unites. 
Good adult education involves a degree of 
continuity which is not achieved in the frag- 
mentary educational episodes of entertain- 
ment pictures. 
« We need to project plans for educational 
ptetures in series which will fit the needs of 
It is not enough to say 
that’a picture is of educatiowal value because 
itiis somewhat informative. Many pictures 
which may have some degree of educational 
content are not of particular use to an organ- 
ized educational program, partly because they 
have not been prepared for such use and partly 
because they deal with only a fragment of the 
problem they raise. If there are to be high 
quality motion pictures in the fields of social 
science and industry, they must be specially 
prepared for the purpose in mind and in such 
a way as to give adequate coverage of these 
fields. 

It may be miseducation to vitalize and 
vivify a fragment of a subject by motion pic- 
tures out of all proper and significant rela- 
tionship to the many other aspects of the 
subject. It is certain that the fragmentation 
of knowledge which is represented by practi- 
cally all pictures created for theatre use will 
not achieve the kind of assimilation of under- 
standing which ought to characterize education. 

The world tomorrow, which will be more 
complicated than our world today, should 


issue of ScHooL Lire, for chart issued by the U. S. Information Service, showing the grouping of agencies under reorganization. 








have developed the kind of techniques for 
efficient study and thinking which will enable 
us to deal with increasingly comple 
The business machine 
think accurately and without waste motion in 
the field of figures and business policy. The 
motion picture and the radio are 
which should release us from much 
and unnecessary labor in 
problems and in understanding situations 
which can be made clear in a flash. Thus 
shall we have more time and energy for think- 
ing about implications and for getting a more 
reliable sense of direction. 


problems. 


has enabled us to 


machines 
tedious 


studying through 


Must Study Learners’ Needs 


The producers of machines which “think” 
for businessmen have studied the needs of the 
businessmen. The producers of educational 
motion pictures and radio broadcasts must 


* 


A Busy Day 


Concluded 


for pilots given at the 
where students work on airplanes actually in 
service. The Burgard School has its 
hangar at the airport. Here 
airplane mechanics are given training in all 
types of repair work on planes except that on 
engines; in assembling 
fuselages, wings, landing 
parts; and in preparing planes for flight. 
The prospective airplane mechanic receives 
training in overhauling and 
plane engines and in making adjustments on 
earburetors and ignition units, 
cating, fuel, and cooling 
trained also to keep records of all engine re- 
pairs and the ‘number of hours in the air’’ for 
each engine. For the aspiring airplane-factory 
worker, whose job requires an all around ability 
in a number of different jobs such as fuselage 
welding, metal fitting, machine work, assem- 
bling, sheet-metal work, meta! bumping, and 
wing building, training is given in these fields. 


suffalo airport, 


own 


prospective 


newly constructed 


gears, and other 


repairing air- 


and on lubri- 
systems. He is 


Special Attention Given 


Special attention is given to the training of 
future airport attendants, who in most cases 
are licensed airplane and engine mechanics. 
The job of the attendant is to handle and 
service airplanes at the airport. He checks 
gasoline and oil, moves planes in and out of 
hangars, and assists in airport traffic. In 


some cases he is called upon to repair and ad- 
just engines, controls, and airplane parts. 


He is given training under the direction of 
Burgard School instructors in all of these 


phases of airplane servicing and handling. 


study the needs of learners. 


and tecl 


Their objectives 
and will be different 
of the producers of entertainment 


must 


niques 
from those 
and advertising 


Indeed, 


cational motion pictures must 


educational broadcasting and edu- 
n the future 
be made through a collaboration of professional 
skilled 
stage where it is useful for well- 


educators and technicians. We are 


beyond the 
intentioned groups of. technical experts to go 
on producing ‘educational’ pictures and 
radio programs for the general appraisal of 
educators. We have reached the point where 
educators must be taken into and be active 
in the partnership. ‘The market is ready to 
receive a steady flow of radio programs and 
But these productions 
must be made by educators of vision and with 


experience in the practical handling of educa- 


educational pictures. 


tional policies and teaching procedures, to- 
gether with specialists in the field of radio 
and screen presentation. 


* 


at Burgard 


rom page 6 


Finally, training is given Burgard aviation 
students for the the pilot 
mechanic, who rides with the pilot of trans- 


course work of 


port ships and services the plane, keeps the 
ship’s log on both engine and 
repairs and adjustments, 
relief pilot. 

Equally as thorough as the training in avia- 


and may act as 


tion mechanics course is the training provided 
in other courses offered at the Burgard Voca- 
tional School. 
aviation courses is typical. 

Although the 
definite promises with regard to the placement 


The program followed in the 


Burgard School makes no 
of its graduates, a consistent effort is made by 
the school to secure employment for them, 
years it has placed 99.4 
Last year and 


graduate from the schoo] 


During the past 5 
percent of these graduates 
the year before every 
was placed and more boys could have been 
placed had they been available. For years 
there has been a constant demand on the part 
of industry for graduates from the school: 
Nor is the Burgard School satisfied merely 
to place its students. and let them shift for 
themselves. It follows them up in their em- 
ployment and where necessary induces them 
to return for special courses in specific phases 
of their occupations. In addition a plan has 
now been adopted whereby a record is kept 
from time to time of the whereabouts of gradu- 
the kind of 


engaged, the wages they receive, promotions 


ates, work in which they are 


they get, and of other data which will be help- 
ful to the school in planning and operating 
courses graduates of these 


and in placing 


courses. 


Related trade mathematics. 
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The Edueation of Socially Maladjusted Children 


Objectives in Training School Education 


by Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner of Education 


* *& X& Training schools represent society’s 


current answer to the question of 





how to provide a more wholesome 
i growing climate for a special group 
of its young citizens. Each in his own place 
has exhibited antisocial behavior, has come 
into conflict with generally accepted standards 
of action in his community, and finally, has 
appeared unable to adjust himself to required 
standards under the conditions of his environ- 
ment. Therefore, says society, a new environ- 
ment is necessary temporarily—one more fit- 
ted to his needs, more sympathetic to his 
difficulties, more conducive to the redirection 
of his activities. The answer is training 
schools. 

If a school is thought of as a place where 
growth takes place, where desirable habits and 
attitudes and skills develop, then no more ap- 
propriate name could be used. For the train- 
ing school is truly an educational institution, 
and its whole program during the 24 hours of 
each-day is. the means of providing valuable 
opportunities for social, physical, and intellec- 
tual growth. No part of the day can be 
thought of as more important to the young 
person’s education than another part. Work 
and play, rest and leisure, eating and sleeping, 
in fact, all the regular round of the clock itself 
provides learning activities. 

But in discussing objectives of the training 
school’s school, [should like toemphasize that to 
my mind the objectives of the training school’s 
schoolare no different from the objectives ofthe 
training school itself... The teachers’ point of 
view is no different from that of the directors of 
residences, or of the recreation leaders, or of other 
workers. The responsibilities are no different. 
All are equally concerned for the total develop- 
ment of the boys and girls with whom they 
work. There are some aspects of growth, 
some habits, some skills, some important in- 
formation to which the training school’s school 
ean contribute better than it can to others—in 
some cases better than other parts of the train- 
ing school’s whole program can do: The school 
and the rest of the program are not essentially 
different, however, in purposes, but in order 
to give them special emphasis we may discuss 
some of those objectives to which the school 
particularly contributes: 


The School Program Gives Boys and Girls 
Control of the Tools of Learning 


Our earliest American schools were started 
for this purpose—to teach children to read, to 
write, and to figure, and to this day, good 
schools and teachers rank these purposes high 
up in the scale of things to emphasize. This 
is important not only for young people’s social, 
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civic, and vocational success but also for their 
self-respect. Young people who cannot read 
and write dépreciate themselves and their 
abilities. Competence in the tests of learning 
adds to self-respect. 

Furthermore, reading is one of the more 
important weys through which people con- 
tinue to learn. In its bare essentials there 
are two parts to the reading process: First, 
recognizing the peculiar arrangement of hori- 
zontal and perpendiecuiar black lines on white 
paper which have a particular meaning; and 
second, having a store of meanings, of experi- 
ences, of thought pictures or concepts with 
which to interpret the messages of the black 
marks. In other words, no one can learn to 
read who cannot distinguish these queer black 
marks; and no one can learn to read intelli- 
gently who does not have a wealth of mean- 
ing in his own mind to read into the black 
Fer example, no one can read intel- 
farm life who has no pic- 


marks. 
ligently about 
tures in his experience for the words cow, 
barn, silo, plow, fence, chicken, hay, grain, 
pasture. 

But reading is only one of the ways of 
learning frem other persons’ experiences. A 
commoner way is through talking. ‘The 
educated person can speak the mother tongue 
correctly,’’ says the Educational Policies re- 
port. Dale Carnegie says the same thing: 
“The ability to speak is a short cut to dis- 
tinction. It puts.a man in the limelight, raises 
him head and shoulders above the crowd, and 
the man who: can speak acceptably is usually 
given credit for an ability out of all proportion 
to what he really possesses.’””’ Evidently thou- 
sands upon thousands of adults think they have 
never fully realized their ability to speak effec- 
tively. On the face of it this is queer, for con- 
versation is one educational activity which 
requires no equipment, except mental equip- 
ment. It should not be as expensive for schools 
to teach as science, or music, or art. A course 
of study in conversation ought not to be hard. 


The School Program Establishes 
Worth-while Permanent Interests 


You may remember Sidney in Clifford 
Shaw’s book The Natural History of a De- 
linquent Career. Sidney, who started his 
criminal career at 7 years of age by shop- 
lifting, was arrested and committed 16 times 
by the time he was 16 years of age and was 
then committed to a State penal institution 
for a period of 20 years. In telling the story 
of how he began his criminal activities he says 
concerning his school experiences:! 





1 Shaw, Clifford R. The Natural History of a Delinquent 
Career. University of Chicago Press. 1931. 


“T was making excellent progress in school 
and things were going along fine. I had no 
difficulty with my school work and dis- 
tinctly remember the large playground with 
its playground apparatus. It wasn’t the most 
completely equipped playground but it hadn't 
a superfluous thing on it. . 

“After school when I went home I sensed 
that something was lacking. I had no toys 
and though I played with the other children 
in the street, the evenings that I spent at 
home were vacant.” 

Somewhat later the family moved to a 
different neighborhood and Sidney has this to 
say about it: 

“The school playground had no playground 
apparatus and so I would never arrive too 
early in the morning. It was better, I thought, 
to arrive late to school than to arrive too 
early. 

“T, of course, attended school regularly for 
about 2 or 3 weeks after this, but it was no 
use. My heart wasn’t in it. My mother 
would accompany me to see that I got as far 
as the school; but I never went inside if I 
Between going to school and 
I knew of nothing 


could help it. 
stealing I chose stealing 
else to do, only these two things.’ 
In other words, Sidney filled up the vacuum 
of interests and leisure-time activities. with 
some. undesirable ones of his own selection. 
To counteract such possibilities, the school 
program in the training school, as well as all 
other schools, should have as a principal ob- 
jective that of developing many strong, worth- 
while interests—strong enough and worth- 
while enough to hold their own among many 
distracting and sometimes disintegrating in- 
These special interests are fine 
things. They give color to otherwise drab 
days, direction to otherwise dull routine, 
depth to understanding. Special interests 
furnish oppvertunities for being an expert, for 
achieving t.anding in one’s own group. 
Furthermore, special interests almost inevita- 
bly contribute to occupational competence. 


fluences. 


Reports from Schools 


Recently, Elise H. Martens, senior specialist 
in the education of exceptional children on 
the staff of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, prepared a report, which is now in 
press, entitled Residential Schools for Handi- 
capped Children. Tosecure information about 
what schools are doing, through Commissioner 
Studebaker she invited every residential school 
for handicapped children in the United States 
to contribute material describing its activities. 
The response was most generous. A number 
of the residential schools for socially handi- 
capped children emphasized the need for so- 





called extracurricular activities as a means for 
establishing worthwhile permanent interests. 
They reported that if social readjustment is 
accepted as the first aim of training schools, 
they must be responsible not only for the 
academic and vocational preparation of their 
pupils, but also for providing social life, 
recreational activities, moral instruction, and 
religious contacts such as those which are 
found in normal community experiences. 

One school, for example, reported that 
“many activities which in most schools are 
extracurricular are incliided there in the 
curriculum.” 2 Among its offerings it lists 
football, basketball, hockey, band, glee club, 
orchestra, school paper, school yearbook, 
dramatics, scouting, school pep club, public 
speaking, hiking, sewing, knitting, and bridge 
clubs. This school is a member of the State 
and regional high-school associations. It 
participates in athletics, musical festivals, and 
debates with other schools. The school choir 
has given a series of programs at the Sunday 
evening services of the various churches in the 
city. Frequent excursions are made into the 
city to visit model houses, demonstrations, 
picture shows, manufacturing and other plants 
so as to enable the pupils to gain clearer insight 
into commercial and productive enterprises of 
the community. The superintendent writes 
that “we are finding an increasing willingness 
on the part of the public to accept our children 
on the same basis as the pupils of other junior 
and senior high sch ols of the community.” 

Another school reports that it accepts as 
its task “‘to take boys who have been given 
up in publie schools and interest them in the 
same activities in which they were not inter- 
ested in their home schools. * * The extra- 
curricular contests are especially valuable in 
giving the boys contacts with public-school 
activities, and make it easier for them to 
adjust themselves to school work when they 
return to their homes.’’* This school is a 
member of the State athletic, music, declama- 
tory, and forensic associations. 

Still another school reports that “few of our 
boys leave the school without being proficient 
in swimming, diving, and Red Cross lifesaving 
They are all taught to know and love such 
games as basketball, volley ball, baseball, and 
feotball. Surprisingly enough, they do not 
know these common games when they come 
to,;us.’’ 4 

It is important in this matter of establishing 
permanent interests to recognize that some of 
these may be intellectual as well as physical 
Long-time interests in worthwhile intellectual 
activities are desirable, but the school can 
searcely expect to develop these interests un- 
less in its program it provides many oppor- 
tunities for dealing with truly worthwhile 
units of work. Some years ago I happened 


? From reports contributed by Ormsby Village, Anchorage, 
Ky., in U. 8. Office of Education Bulletin, 1939, No. 9 

3 Thirty-fifth Biennial Report of the Superintendent and 
Fifteenth Biennial Report of the State Agents of the Training 
School for Boys, Eldora, Iowa, 1936, p. 37 

4 From typed report contributed by Florida Industrial 
School for Boys, Marianna, Fla. 1938. 


nto a junior high school social studies class 
at a moment of great confusion. The subject 
of study was the Great Lakes to Ocean Water- 
way. The children had sent seven cents each 
to some pubiisher to secure a little pamphlet 
giving up-to-date material about the water- 
way, and when the booklets arrived, they had 
been permitted to take them home overnight. 
The next day, when I was visiting, the teacher 
was perturbed because the booklets had not 
**My father is 
a lawyer,’’ said one boy, ‘‘and he needed the 
material that was in that pamphlet to work 


been brought back to school 


up a case for a client of his who is interested 
Another 
said,.‘‘My mother is writing a paper for her 
study club and she had to have-.the booklet 
Still another reported that 


in shipping on the Great Lakes.”’ 


for a day or so.”’ 
his older brother was studying that same 
subject in high school and that he insisted on 
taking the booklet to school as the best 
material he had seen 

Now, although this was upsetting to the 
usual school routine, no greater proof could 
have been given to those boys and girls that 
the thing they were working on in school was 
worthwhile, not only to them, but to their 
mothers and fathers and others in the com- 
munity. The topie was not “‘just some more 
book work”’ but a subject of vital importance 
to all of them. Therefore, when the books 
eventually were returned to them, their study 
profited from the assurance of its importance. 
In the same way, schools everywhere are try- 
ing in their social sciences, in art, in mathe- 
matics, in homemaking education, and in other 
fields to select those particular units of work 
whieh have an immediate and direct bearing 
on the life experiences of children and others 
outside of school.’ Only to the extent to which 
schools use materials of real worth can they 
expect to develop long-time interests. in intel- 
lectual and recreational activities. 


The School Program Provides Work 
Experiences 


We might say it this way: The school 
program emphasizes vocational preparation. 
Now to some people vocational preparation is 
a sort of capstone to the rest of education— 
that is, in their opinion one kind of education 
begins with early primary instruction and goes 
on up to a certain age, whereupon, presto! 
the type of education changes to job education. 
Others, who do not accept this theory, believe 
that education for a job, or for one’s life work, 
extends throughout all: of education. It 
begins, they say, with a study of occupations 
in the primary grades—an understanding of 
what the mailman, the fireman, the policeman, 
the baker, the milkman, the grocery man, and 
others contribute to their welfare.. In the 
intermediate grades children learn about 
processes and materials, and get acquainted 
with stories of many industries. In the upper 
grades, if they are fortunate, they have indus- 
trial arts and a more extensive study of the 
varieties of vocations, what they require in 
training and for success on the job. High 


schools offer industrial history, economig 


geography, social studies, homemaking educa. 
tion, industrial arts. [In other words, prepara- 
tion for the job is not another kind of educa- 
tion; it is a point of view, a set of purposes 
which run through all education in and out 
of school, leading eventually to training for 
some specific field of work and to placement 
onajob. Everyone needs to have an under- 
standing of the world’s work and wholesome 
attitudes toward work and toward workers. 
Nearly everyone needs to develop work habits 
and good work standards, to secure depend- 
able information about specific vocations, to 
choose a field of work, to train for a job, and 
to find employment. Schools carry a major 
part of the responsibility for all of this. 

To do its part the training school has to 
establish effective relationships between its 
school and the rest of its program, for not the 
least of the needs of the socially maladjusted 
young person is the opportunity to be Success- 
ul in some form of work. The vocational 
emphasis in almost all training schools is an 
attemipt.to meet this need. According to the 
reports received by Dr. Martens as sh* was 
prepar ng her account of the educational pro- 
grams in residential schools, it appeared that 
in‘ some schools maintenance or production 
work still occupies an undue amount of the 
pupil’s time, but in others definite instruc- 
tional units are offered in a variety of occupa- 
tional fields, and routine maintenance: work is 
reserved to a large extent for those who lack 
ability to profit from academic or vocational 
training. Some schools participate in the 
State program for vocational education, shar- 
ing both the benefits and the duties attached 
thereto. In these the director of vocational 
education in the State education department 
has general supervision of the development of 

he program. 

Agriculture in all of its various phases is a 
common field of training but numerous trade 
courses are also offered. One school, in stress- 
ing its function as a prevocational and voca- 
tional school, conditions the length of the boy’s 
stay primarily upon the length of time he 
needs to complete his training in the vocation 
of his choice, with due consideration given to 
conduct. When he leaves the school, it is to 
start working at his chosen trade. The shops 
are genuine training centers and not merely 
places of industrial employment for purposes 
of production in the interests of the institu- 
tion. Among the units of training offered are 
general shop carpentry, masonry, painting, 
and printing. Related subjects of an academic 
type are taught in connection with the 
vocational work.5 

Another school reports ‘‘seven shops well 
equipped for vocational and prevocational 
instruction. Boys of 15 years of age and above 
are assigned to a shop for at leasi 5 half days 
a week. In a case where a desired vocation 
is not determined, the pupil may have some 


§ From reports contributed by the Glen Mills School for 
Boys, Glen Mills, Pa., in U.S. Office of Education Bulletin, 
1939, No. 9. 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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* *& & Above is reproduced a picture of the 





members and research staff of the 
committee which for 6 years: has 
been in direct charge of the coop- 
erative study.of secondary school standards. 
The members of the committee have served as 


representatives of the six regional associa- 
tions of colleges and secondary schools operat- 
ing in New England, Middle States, Southern, 
North Centra 
areas of the United States. 

The Committee had its initia] meeting 
August 18-19, 1933; the latest meeting was 
held May 26-27, 1939. 


dates there were 7 meetings of the committee, 


Northwestern, and Western 


Between these two 


8 meetings of the executive committee, and 
26 meetings of the administrative committee. 
One member of the administrative committee 
recently counted the days which had been 
spent in cooperative study committee meet- 
ings, exclusive of travel time, and arrived at 
the figure 66 days for the 6-year period. This, 


} 


of course, leaves out of account the time spent 
in studying plans and reacting to them by 
letter, reading manuscript, preparing and 
making speeches regarding the cooperative 
study, writing magazine articles, and the like. 
All of the time thus given by this member and 
others was donated; no salary, honorarium, or 
per diem wages have ever been paid to any 
committee members by the cooperative study. 


Work Accomplished 


The research undertaking on which the 
cooperative study embarked 6 years ago has 
now been virtually completed. There have 
been four main phases to this work: 

1. An 2,500 


research studies were examined and numerous 


introductory phase. when 
conferences were held with persons both within 
and outside the committee. The purpose in 
this stage was to assemble and consider all 
available material, information, and view- 
points regarding the problems and procedures 
involved in accrediting schools. This pre- 
liminary and planning period lasted more than 
2 years and culminated with the development 
of guiding principles and evaluative criteria 
in tentative form, 

2. A try-out phase when the techniques and 
plans and materials developed during the first 


! Mr. Jessen is secretary of the cooperative study of sec- 
ondary school standards 
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Cooperative Study Completes 


by Carl A. Jessen, 





stage were tried out under experimental con- 


ditions in 200 schools The second stage 


IN THE ABOVE PHOTOGRAPH 


Left to right, front row: M. P. Moe, secre- 
tary, Montana Education Association; Jesse 
B. Davis, dean, School of Education, Boston 
University; William R. Smithey, professor 
of secondary education, University of Vir- 
ginia; Winifred Reeves, secretary to Dr. 
Eells; E. D. Grizzell, professor of second- 
ary education, University of Pennsylvania 
(chairman, executive committee); George 
E. Carrothers, professor of secondary educa- 
tion, School of Education, University of 
Michigan (chairman, general committee) ; 
J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education; Joseph Roemer, dean of the 
Junior College, George Peabody College for 
Teachers; Philip Soulen, State high-school 
supervisor, Idaho State Department of 
Public Instruction; Carl G. F. Franzen, 
professor of secondary education, Indiana 
University; W. C. Eells, coordinator cooper- 
ative study of secondary school standards. 

Back row: Carl A. Jessen, senior specialist 
in secondary education, U. 8. Office of Edu- 
cation; D. H. Gardner, dean, University of 
Akron; E. J. Ashbaugh, dean, School of 
Education, Miami University; R. D. Mat- 
thews, professor of education, University 
of Pennsylvania; Rev. W. J. MeGucken, 
St. Louis University; Kenneth Eells, statis- 
tician, cooperative study of secondary 
school standards; E. E. Morley, principal, 
Cleveland Heights High School, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio; F. L. Stetson, professor of 
education, University of Oregon; M. L. 
Altstetter, educational specialist, cooper- 
ative study of secondary school standards; 
M. R. Owens, State high-school supervisor, 
Arkansas State Department of Education; 
S. B. Tinsley, principal, Louisville Girls 
High School; Howard Conant, principal, 
Holyoke High School, Holyoke, Mass.; 
C. R. Wilcox, president, Darlington School, 
Rome, Ga.; Charles R. Maxwell, dean, 
School of Education, University of Wyo- 
ming; A. J. Cloud, president, San Francisco 
Junior College; J. Henry Highsmith, State 
high-school supervisor, North Carolina 
State Department of Public Instruction; 
Edgar G. Johnston, principal, University 
High School, University of Michigan. 





and Continues 


Specialist in Secondary Education 


lasted approximately a year and cost almost 
as much as all the other 5 years of the com- 
mittee’s work put together. 

3. A period of editing and tabulation of 
data, consideration of results, and preparation 
of publications. 

1. A period of assisting schools and agencies 
to put the procedures of the cooperative study 
into operation. 

Stages 3 and 4 have to some extent over- 
lapped in time although considerable of the 
work of the former had te be completed before 
the latter could get under way. However, 
much canvassing of data, some further experi- 
mentation to clear up obscurities and weak- 
nesses in the findings, and writing and revision 
of reports have occurred contemporanecously 
with the work of assistance to those wishing to 
put the procedures of the study into practlee 
for the stimulation and accrediting of schools. 

With the last meeting this year the com- 
mittee definitely brought to a close the first 

During the summer 
the four publications ? approved at that time 
have been published, thus completing the 
research program of the cooperative study. 


three stages of the work. 


What Next? 


One of the questions discussed at the May 
meeting concerned the continuance of the com- 
mittee. Should the committee consider its 
work done with the appearance of its publica- 
tions or was there other work which required 
that the committee should not disband? After 
canvassing the situation the committee voted 
unanimously to continue as an organization; 
a number of considerations contributed to this 
decision, but the principal reasons for con- 
tinuance are the following: 

1. Some arrangement needed to be made for 
seeing publications through the press and for 
their distribution after they are printed. 
These demands in themselves made it impos- 
sible to drop all of the committee’s work and 
personnel on June 30 although conceivably it 


2 Evaluative Criteria, 1940 edition. 

How to Evaluate a Secondary School, a manual. 1940 
edition. 

Educational Temperatures, 1940 edition. 

Evaluation of Secondary Schools, general report. 

These publications are for sale by the cooperative study of 
secondary school standards, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D.C. 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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Conventions 


National Education 


x Ls * For the coming year the National 


Education Association will have 
the following persons, elected at the 
San Francisco Convention, among 
its new officers: 

President, Amy H. Hinrichs, 
Audubon School, New Orleans, La 

Treasurer, B. F. Stanton, superintendent of 
schools, Alliance, Ohio. 

Executive committee, John W. 
superintendent, Waukegan Township Second- 
ary Schools, Waukegan, Ill.; Albert Shaw, 
teacher, Los Angeles, Calif.; Mrs. Myrtle 
Hooper Dahl, teacher, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Fred D. Cram, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa; Helen T. 
cipal, Lovell School, New Haven, Conn. 

Budget committee, William B. Jack, super- 
intendent of schools, Portland, Maine. 

Trustee, Edgar G. Doudna, secretary to 
board of normal school regents, Madison, 
Wis. 

Vice Presidents, Henry Clark, superintend- 
ent of schools, Knoxville, Tenn.; J. J. Clark, 
Roosevelt High School, and president of 
Arizona Education Association, Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Ralph B. Jenkins, 
schools, and president of Colorado Education 
Association, Englewood, Colo.; M. A. Kopka, 
superintendent of schools, Hamtramck, Mich 
Sara T. Muir, teacher, Lincoln High School, 
Lincoln, Nebr.; Lester A. Rodes, supervising 
principal of schools, South River, N. J.; 
B. C. B. Tighe, principal, Senior High School, 
Fargo, N. Dak.; J. Carl Conner, principal, 
Wilson School, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Birdine 
Merrill, teacher, Portland, Oreg., and president 
of Oregon Education Association; Arthur W. 
Ferguson, district superintendent of schools, 
York, Pa.; R. L. Hunt, Madison, 8. Dak. 





principal, 


Thalman, 


Collins, prin- 


superintendent of 


Membership Plan 


Marked emphasis at the convention was 
placed upon professional organizations and 
their problems in promoting teacher welfare. 
Center of such discussions was a proposal for 
closer cooperation of local, State, and National 
associations. An all-inclusive membership 
plan was proposed whereby teachers may join 
all three of these organizations by one applica- 
tion. That method of enlistment will be used 
next year by many organizations, it was 
indicated. 

The representative assembly adopted revi- 
sions of the by-laws proposed at the New York 
Cenvention in 1938 to permit States with 
20,000 or more members in the National 
Education Association to be represented by 
two State directors instead of one. New 
York State and Pennsylvania, according to 
the new provision, will have two directors in 
1939-40. 


14 


Association 


General sessions with numerous speakers 
were devoted to cooperatives and credit 


unions, tenure, and retirement. 


Tools in Education 


The National Broadcasting Co. and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System cooperated 
at the convention, in presenting demonstra- 
tions of the use of radio in the classroom. 


Drama, conversation from the convention 





platform with pilots and other officers of 
clipper ships winging their way above the 
Golden Gate were part of the program. A 
class in the social sciences participated. A 
panel of critical educators evaluated and 
appraised radio techniques and classroom use 
of the broadcasts, which were presented to 
the public on coast-to-coast hook-ups from the 
stage. 

tesolutions of the convention dealt with: 
The democratic school in a democracy; par. 
developing racial 
and religious tolerance; the autonomy and 
independence. of Federal aid for 
education; tenure; adult education; rural 
education; American education week; and 
other timely matters. 


ticipation in civic affairs; 


schools; 


American Library Association 


xk * Having for its general theme, 


“‘Books— Mind to Mind: Author to 
Reader,’”’ the American 
Association held its sixty-first an- 
nual conference in San Francisco, June 19-24, 
with a registered attendance of approximately 
3,000. 

This theme was again chosen, explained 
President Milton J.. Ferguson in his opening 
address, ‘‘because librarians must become 
more than physical jailers of the books upon 
their steel shelves and because the old regime 
of the librarian, which held him a slave to 
mechanical routine, is doomed. ... The day 
is dawning when the librarian will expect and 
will be expected to make definite contribution 
to the solution of [present-day] problems.”’ 

Other speakers on the general theme in- 
cluded President Tully C. Knowles, of the 
College of the Pacific, and President Aurelia 

Reinhardt, of Mills College. The former, 
declaring that ‘‘American scholarship at least 
is freeing itself.from the idea that scholarship 
must be detached from the utilitarian and the 
interesting,’ urged librarians to be discrimi- 
nating in their promotion of the use of books 
and to concentrate on those volumes which are 
stimulating and challenging. President Rein- 
hardt, speaking on ‘‘Higher Education—Read- 
ership and Authorship,” described the develop- 
ment of readership into authorship, and noted 
the labor involved in creative work. Walter 
Wanger, in his discussion of the topic, ‘‘What 
Happens to Books in Hollywood and Why,” 
contrasted the restrictions imposed upon the 
screen with the freedom allowed the press and 
literature in treating the questions of the day. 

Nearly 100 meetings of sections, . sub- 
sections, round tables, and affiliated groups 
during the conference. 
Among topics included in these meetings 
were such ones as: The. Place of the Library 
in Adult Edueation; Next Steps in Archival 
and Manuscript Work; Problems of Uni- 
versity and College Libraries; Library Co- 
operation with Latin America; Photographic 
Reproduction of Library Materials; Library 


Library 





were scheduled 


Work with Children and Young People; 
School Library Problems; and various tech- 
nical aspects of librarianship. 

With California’s highly developed coutity 
library system as a setting, the county and 
regional library section of the association 
not only had a formal program to discuss the 
problems and efficiency of larger administra- 
tive units of library service, but arranged’ 
tours through a number of typical counties, 
in order to see county library systems in 
operation. At the formal meetings of this 
section, speakers emphasized the importance 
of State aid as a factor in the development of 
county library systems. The need of special 
courses and training for county library pro- 
fessional workers was also stressed, for the 
administrators in this field reported a serious 
shortage of adequately trained personnel. 

In order to improve service to and relations 
with library patrons, the publicity committee 
and the lending section held jointly a series 
of clinics, which were so widely attended that 
a number had to be repeated before overflow 
audiences. After the public relations prob- 
lems confronting libraries were set forth, 
nonlibrarians discussed how similar situations 
were handled in their respective fields. These 
outside specialists included a department 
store executive, an oil company representa- 
tive, the general commercial manager of the 
telephone company, a consulting psychologist, 
and a university professor. 

Library . personnel problems. were . given 
special consideration at an institute sponsored 
by the board on: salaries, staff and tenure. 
Outside specialists conferred with library 
administrators on such matters as classi- 
fication of personnel, rating scales, promo- 
tions, and in-service training. 

Important changes in the organization of 
the American Library Association were 
proposed in a comprehensive report of the 
activities committee presented to the council 
for preliminary consideration at San Fran- 
cisco. The report of this committee, which 

(Concluded on page 25) 
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Reform of Edueation in Italy 


By J. F. Abel, Chief, Comparative Education Division 


La Carta 
della Scuola 





| Fratelli Palombi- Editori+ Roma 
XVII | 
| 


= 


kk Im 


4 a tion system of Italy are under way. 
ee promulgated by the 


La Carta della Scuola (The Charter 
Grand Council of Fascism on the 15th of last 


portant changes in the educa- 


of the School) 


February lays down the general principles for 
them ; the details are being worked out by 
various committees. It is expected that many 
of them will go into effect next September for 
the scholastic year 1939-40, or year XVIII of 
the Era Fascista. This is by far the most im- 
portant reordering of the Italian schools since 
the Gentile reforms of 1923-24. 

La Carta della Scuola, said the Minister of 
National 
Grand 


Education in presenting. it to the 
itself all of the 
principles necessary for a revolutionary reno- 
vation of the 


Council, contains in 
school according to the Fascist 
doctrine; it is a matrix of future laws to be 
worked out for every type of school and for 
every aspect of the problems which originate 
in the various schools. 

Its first and perhaps most important pur- 
pose is to bring more closely together the 
school system administered by the Ministry 
of National Education and the physical, mili- 
tary, and political training given by organiza- 
tions directly connected with or parts of the 
National Fascist Party. The second of the 29 
declarations that make up the Carta states: 

“In the Fascist order, school age and polit- 
School, the Italian Youth of 
the Littorio, and the Fascist University Youth 
form, together, a unitary instrument of Fascist 
education. The obligation to attend it consti- 
tutes the scholastie service which engages the 


ical age coincide. 
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citizens from the earliest age to 21 years. 
Such service consists in attendance from the 
fourth to the fourteenth year at the school 
and at the Italian Youth of the Littorio, and 
continues in the latter up to 21 years (of age) 
even for those who are not pursuing studies. 
University students must be members of the 
Fascist University Youth. A personal libretto 
to be united opportunely with the “‘libretto of 
labor” will attest the completed scholastic 
service and also serve for purposes of individual 
valuation in the (public) services and in 
labor.” ; 

Briefly this means that in that unitary in- 
strument of Fascist education, attendance is 
obligatory up to 21 years of age. The child 
must begin going to school when he is 4, a 
lower age, as far as the writer knows, than in 
any other country, and continue to attend 
until he is 14. Then if he no longer pursues 
studies in an organized school, he must still 
take part in the activities of the Italian Youth 
of the Littorio (Gioventd Italiana del Littorio, 
or G. I. L. as it is popularly called in Italy) 
until he is 21. If he goes on with his studies 
after 14, he will of course come under the influ- 
ence and training of G. I. L. as well as that 
of the school. 


Organization of Instruction 


Declaration VIII of the Carta is the new 
plan for the organization of general instruc- 


Elementary order 


tion into six orders: Elementary, middle, 
higher, for women, university, and artistic. 
The elementary order will consist of the ma- 
ternal school (2 years for children from 4 to 6, 
attendance compulsory), elementary school 
(3 years, 6 to 9), school of labor (2 years, 9 to 
11) and the artisan school (11 to 14). . The 
middle order will be mainly the middle school 
(scuola media) with a 3-year curriculum for 
children from 11 to 14 and preparatory to the 
different types of schools in the higher order, 
but there is also in this stage, the vocational 
3-year school that parallels the artisan school 
and leads to a 2-year technical school for 
young people 14 and 15 years of age. 

The higher order will include four 5-year 
schools; classical lyceum, scientific lyceum, 
teachers’ institute, and commercial technical 
institute; and four 4-year schools; agricul- 
tural institute, industrial institute, institute 
for geometricians (architects’ assistants), and 
the nautical institute. On this level are also 
the schools of the They 
(istituto 
which is followed by a 2-year 
train teachers for the istituto 


order for women. 
are a 3-year institute for women 
femminile) 
school _ to 
femminile. 
In the university order are 14 faculties: 
Law; political science; statistical and actu- 
arial commercial 
education; 


science; economics and 


science; letters and philosophy; 


Middle order Higher order 





School year l 2 3 4 5 
Pupil’s age ; 4 ; 6 7 8 
Class l 2 l 2 3 


Material school 
Elementary school 


6 
Q 





7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 16 | 
10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 8 | 
2 l 2 3 l 2 37 4 5 | 


Artisan school 


Technical 


Vocational school school 


Teachers 
of women 


Institute for 
women 


Classical lyceum 


Scientific lyceum 


Teachers’ institute 


Schoo! of labor 


Commercial technical 
institute 





Middle school 


Agricultural institute 


Industrial institute 


Institute for 
geometricians 


Nautical institute t 
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medicine and surgery; phys cal, mathematical, l. The initial comp ilsory education age is 
and natural sciences; industrial chemistry ywered from 6 to 4 and kindergarten training 
pharmacy; engineering; architecture; ag thus becomes much more an integral part of 
culture; and veterinary medicin The regu the public-school system 

lar curricula in these facilities are 4 years il 2. The former 2-year upper course. (ccrso 
duration, except for medicir which is 6, superiore) of the elementary school becomes 
and industrial chemistry, engineering, and the ‘‘school of labor.’’ The assumption is that 


architecture, each 5. 


1 


the curriculum will be made more practical 


The artistic order of schools includes thos and less literary than it now is. 
that give special training in art (sculpture and 3. The several different types of secondary 
painting), and in music schools for vocational preparation (scuole 
Omitting the university and artistic orders, secondarie de avviamento professionale), with 


the following chart gives 
be established in line wit 
the Carta, 


2-year and l-year courses in places where 


the organization t 
h the provisions of the full 3-year curriculum was not practicable, 


are to be replaced by the artisan school and 


the vocational school. 
Some Differences Given t. A middle school -is established to take 
the place of four types of schools, namely: 
This new set-up differs from the one ir 5-year gymnasium which led to the 3-year 
effect in 1937-38 in many respects Among classical lyceum; lower course (corso inferiore) 


the more important are: 








GQ 


of the teachers’ institute, with a 4-year cur- 











A communal school building at Littoria. 


riculum, which brought the students to the 
3-year upper cours corso superiore) and 
thus made the education of teachers for 
elementary schools a 7-year process above 
the elementary school itself; the 4-year lower 
course of the technical institute from whieh 
students could go to the higher course and 
for 4 years specialize In agriculture, com- 
merce, industry, nautical training, or training 
as architects’ assistants (geometri); and the 
3-year industrial school for women that wag 
preparatory to the institute for women. 

This change to a middle school common for 
all those young people who expect to go on to 
the higher order of instruction—and the word 
‘higher’ here means secondary—and_per- 
haps on to a university, is a strong step 
toward unifying the education system and 
delaying specialization. It comes near to 
establishing an eight-grade school leading to 
secondary studies 

The gymnasium disappears and the 3-year 
classical lyceum is lengthened to 5 years; the 
1-year scientific lyceum, the teachers’ institute, 
and the commercial institute are increased to 
5 years, while the total effect is to take away 
a year from the other specialized institutes. 

5. In the matter of admission to universities 
and institutions of like rank, the classical 
lyceum loses prestige. At present a graduate 
may, without examination, take up study in 
any faculty, except education, to which he is 
not admitted. When the Carta becomes 
effective, he can enter only three faculties 
(law, political science, and letters and phi- 
losophy) without examination; must pass 
entrance tests for the others, and is barred 
from education. The scientific lyceum which 
now admits to all faculties but law, letters 
and philosophy, and education, and not at all 
to them, will in the future lead to the study 
of law provided an admission examination is 
passed, and a like requirement is set for studies 
in political sciences, and economic and com- 
mercial science. The teachers’ institute with 
its curriculum lengthened by 1 year will lead 
freely into the faculty of education—an 
examination is now required—but to no other 
line of university study. The agricultural, 
industrial, and nautical institutes, and the 
institute for geometricians, all having their 
curricula shortened by a year, will admit only 
by examination to those faculties for which 
each is considered _ specific preparatory 
training. 


Scholastic Hours Reduced 


A part of Declaration XXVIII of the Carta 
is probably very welcome to most of the Italian 
educators and the students in their charge. 
It reads: 

“‘Schdlastic hours may not exceed in any 
school 24 hours weekly except in the univer- 
sity order and in the artistic order, where they 
are regulated according to the special exi- 
gencies of the studies.” 

The programs of the classical and scientifie 
lyceums now call for 25 to 27 hours weekly 


(Concluded on page 29) 
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Treaties for Promotion of International Understanding 


International Relations in Education and Culture 


by Ward W. Keesecker, Specialist in School Legislation 


great truths of art and science 
verrun national boundaries. They 
international interest and 
The interchange of 
and ideas among nations 


are of 





significance. 
professors, students, 
may be an important factor in the promotion 
of intellectual! 

which together 
maintain world order and peace. 


nderstanding and cooperation, 
with international law seek to 


Early Development 
Lambie, “International edu- 


early and important part in 
nters of Athens, Rome, and 


According t 
cation played a1 
the academic c¢ 
Francis Lieber, a pioneer in 
Law, dis- 


Alexandria.” 
the codification of 
covered the traveling professor who even in 
the days of Ancient Rome had a preferred 
status. In a letter of May 26, 1872, to the 


International 


German publicist, Franz Von Holtzendorff, 
he said 
“In 1846, in one of my writings, I recalled 


inder Adrian, professors were 
lecture in different places, and 


the fact that 
appointed to 
Polemon of Laodicea instructed in oratory at 
Rome, Smyrna, and Alexandria. 
The traveling professor had a free passage on 
on the vessels laden 


Laodicea, 


the emperor’s ships or 
with grain. In our days of steamboats and 
railroads the professor should be reinstated. 
Life and Letters of Francis Lieber. 

It appears that during the Middle 
there considerable migration of profes- 
sors and students, and that over a long period 
of history the become rather 
firmly rooted in Europe. During the last 
century there were real and extraordinary de- 
velopments in the realm of international in- 
tellectual At the first meeting of 
the assembly of the League of Nations, the 
assembly took note of the fact that while na- 
tions had been striving one with another, in- 
tellectual workers had been crossing frontiers 
of various countries and meeting one another 
From 1840 to 1850, there 
were only 10 international conferences, but 
between 1900 and 1910; there were no less 
than 1,600 such eonferences, and during the 
4 years preceding the war there were 500. 
These were conferences of all kinds, and men 
taking part in them came from all parts of the 
world. Groups of international bodies had 
already united into 400 international 
associations, and an International Union of 
230 associations of various kinds had been 
formed.? 


’? 


Ages 


was 


custom had 


relations. 


in conferences 


, 
peen 





1 Margarte Lambie in The Foreign Teacher. His Legal 
Status as Shown by Treaties and Legislation, p. 92 
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I look to intellectual cooperation among men of goodwill for the 


restoring of our lost Cosmos and for ultimate wise guidance of 


the world. 


Since World War 


In the years since the World War new im- 
petus has been given to international confer- 
ences, particularly of an intellectual character. 
The First Assembly of the League of Nations 
in 1920 gave special consideration to this sub- 
ject and instructed the council of the League 
to associate itself as closely as possible with 
all methods tending to bring about the inter- 
national organization of intellectual work, and 
to recommend measures which might be taken 
by the League to facilitate international ex- 
change in the domain of intellectual activity. 
In presenting the report of the Council the 
French delegate, M. Leon Bourgeois, said: 

“We are all agreed that the League . 
has no task more urgent than that of examin- 
ing these great factors of international opinion, 
the systems and methods of education, and 
scientific and philosophicalresearch. It would 
be unthinkable that the League should en- 
deavor to improve the means of exchange of 
material products without endeavoring to 
facilitate the international exchange of ideas. 
No association of Nations can hope to exist 
without the spirit of reciprocal intellectual 
activity between its members.’’ 

It may be of interest to note that on this 
occasion Mr. Bourgeois pointed out that the 
diversity of originality among different intel- 
lectual workers was essential for the general 
progress of ideas, and that the object of the 
international exchange of ideas was to enable 
the thinkers of each nation to develop their 
ideas ‘‘with greater force and vitality, by mak- 
ing it possible for them to draw more fully 
upon the common treasure of knowledge.” 
He observed that international intellectual 
life had long existed and that the problem 
now was “merely a question of defining, sim- 
plifying, and extending the relations already 
existing . so that wider access and freer 
circulation may be provided for the 
great intellectual currents of the world.” 


Development of Treaties 


Edwin M. Borchard. says: “The higher a 
etate in culture, the more special the topics 
mentioned in treaties, for the general principles 


? League of Nations Record, Plenary Session, 1920. 
3 League of Nations Record, Plenary Session, 1920. 


The Ordeal of This Generation, by Gilbert Murray. 


? 


guverning the treatment of aliens, 
(Borchard—Diplomatic Relations of Citizens 
Abroad, p. 38). Judged by this standard 
alone recent years indicate a rising tide of 
culture among many nations. There are ap- 
proximately half a hundred treaties to facili- 
tate the exchange of foreign professors, stu- 
dents, and ideas which have been entered into 
since 1920. 

These treaties are of numerous types and 
The one central pur- 
pose, however, underlying most of them is the 
desire to facilitate the exchange of intellectual 
culture and ideas. In order to indicate the 
general purpose and scope of treaties in this 
field there is given below a brief digest of a 
few treaties. It is noted that while 
many nations have become parties to treaties 
designed especially to facilitate the exchange 
of intellectua! ideas in recent years it was 
not until 1937 that the United States formally 
joined certain other nations in treaties of this 
particular character. 


for various purposes. 


such 


Examples of Treaties 


Convention between Brazil and Uruguay. 
Signed at Montevideo August 1, 1921. 


To promcte close mutual understanding in 
the intellectual sphere by providing for the 
exchange of professors and students. 


Belgium and Poland. Signed at Warsaw 


September 1, 1925: 


“‘To establish closer intellectual relations 
between Poland and Belgium by all methods 
of a nature to promote their scientific develop- 
ment, to improve their teaching organizations, 
and to facilitate the constant collaboration 
in these spheres.”’ This treaty provided for 
(1) interchange of professors and officials of 
libraries; (2) interchange of students and 
equivalence of studies and degrees; (3) a 
permanent technical committee to assist in 
achieving the subjects of the treaty. 


Belgium and the Netherlands. Signed at 
Brussels October 26, 1927. 


“To establish closer intellectual relations 
by introducing a system of exchange of 
professors and the founding of scholarships.” 
Provided for a permanent technics] committee 


i7 

















to assist in achieving the objects of this 
treaty. 


Poland and Yugoslavia. 
December 2, 1931: 


To extend the “Pact of 
Cordial Cooperation” dated 
1926, to apply in the sphere of mutual intel 
lectual cooperation, through the maintenance 
and development of scientific, scholastic, and 
artistic relations. Provided for a 
commission to assist in achieving the objects 
of this treaty. 


Signed at Warsaw 
Friendship and 


September 18, 


technical 


Specific purpose: 

1. Organize frequent contact between rep- 
resentatives of primary and secondary educa 
tion of the respective countries by introducing 
the study of geography and history of the 
other nation. 

2. To facilitate exchange of students be 
tween the respective countries. 
3. Organize exchange of 

professors. 

4. Organize vacation 
eursions, holiday camps, etc. 


Convention by United 
America,’ Austria, Belgium, Great Britain, and 
Northern Ireland. Signed at Geneva October 
11, 1933. Opened to accessions by 
nations. 


teachers and 


courses, tourist ex- 


Albania, States of 


other 


“To facilitate the international circulation 
of educational films of every kind, which con- 
tribute towards the mutual understanding of 
peoples, in conformity with the aims of the 
League of Nations 
courage moral disarmament or which consti- 
tute especially effective means of ensuring 
physical, intellectual and moral progress.’ 
Many other nations this 
Deposits of ratifications in Geneva of this 
treaty were made by the following nations: 
Switzerland, Morocco, India, Italy, Chile, 
Roumania, Norway, Denmark, Austria, Nica- 
ragua, Latvia. Accessions: Bulgaria, Ireland, 
Iran, Iraq, Cuba, Newfoundland, Australia, 
Union of South Africa, Estonia, Egypt, Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, Hungary, 
Belgium, Sweden, Greece, Poland. 


and consequently en- 


accepted treaty 


Brazil and Uruguay. Signed at Montevideo 


December 20, 1933. 

To improve the friendly relations by provid- 
ing for artistic exchanges; providing for 
exhibits of art and concerts of national musie, 
lectures on literature and art, and for festivals 
and traditional dances by each nation. 


Hungary and Italy. Signed at Rome February 
16, 1935. 

To provide for continuous development of 
scientific, literary and artistic relations be- 
tween the two countries “which development 
is promoted by a wider extension of Italian 
culture in Hungary and of Hungarian culture 
in Italy. Under this treaty the Hungarian 
Government agreed to maintain in Rome the 
“Hungarian Institute” for the development of 
Italian-Hungarian relations in the realms of 





‘ This treaty has not been ratified by the United States. 


2 


science, literature and art; and the Italian 
Government agreed to maintain in Budapest 
an ‘‘Italian Institute’ for the development of 
Italian-Hungarian relations in the same fields. 
The respective countries also agreed to provide 
for the encouragement of exchange of students 
and professors. 


Poland and Roumania. Signed at Warsaw 
November 27, 1936. 

To preserve and develop the reciprocal cul- 
tural heritage and the common intellectual 
aspirations which consitute one of the bases 
of friendship uniting the two nations, by 
providing for the exchange of teachers and 
students of elementary and secondary schools 
and members of the sport and youth organiza- 
tions of both countries; also for the exchange 


of arts, literature and science. 


Netherlands 
The Hague 


Notes of Agreement between The 
and Czechoslovakia. Signed .at 
May 20 and 25, 1937. 

To foster and facilitate scientific, literary 
and artistic relations in every sphere between 
the two countries, and to provide for the 
exchange of professors, students and courses. 


Afghanistan, Union of South Africa, Argen- 
Belgium, Chile, Colombia, 
Republic, Egypt, Estonia, Greece, Iran, Nor- 
way, The Netherlands, Opened for 
signature at Geneva October 2, 1937. Later 
ratified by the countries herein mentioned. 


tine, Dominican 


Sweden. 


To strengthen and develop good relations 
dangers that may arise 
“through the tendentious presentations of cer- 
tain historical events in school textbooks and 
matters in such books which might arouse un- 
just prejudices against other nations.’’ Pro- 
vided for the establishment of national -com- 


by obviating the 


mittees on intellectual cooperation to assist 

in achieving the objects of this treaty. 

Poland and Finland. 

February 14, 1938. 
For the development and increase of scien- 

tific, literary and artistic cooperation between 


Signed at Warsaw 


the two countries by the exchange of professors 
and students, the facilitation of travel, ex- 
hibitions of art, the use of films, concerts, etc. 


United Republic, Brazil, 
Haiti, Chile, Honduras, Venezuela, Nicaragua, 
Peru. Signed at Buenos Aires December 23, 
1936. 

A convention for the promotion of inter- 
American cultural relations and a more con- 
sistent educational solidarity on the American 
Continent, by the exchange of teachers and 
students and the encouragement of a closer 
relationship between unofficial organizations 
which exert an influence on the formation of 

Ratified by the nations above 
tatification of the United States 
with Pan American Union, July 


States, Dominican 


public opinion. 
mentioned. 
deposited 

29, 1937.) 

Convention signed at Buenos Aires. December 
23, 1936, and ratified by the following countries: 
United States, Dominican Republic, Mexico, 
El Salvador, Brazil, Haiti, Chile, Honduras, 


Guatemala, Venezuela, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Peru. 

To improve the relationship, 
among the American nations through a better 
acquaintance with artistic 
and by the of artistic 
productions of each of the other nations parties 
to the treaty. Ratification of the United 
States deposited with Pan 
July. 29, 1937. 


Re p iblic, Vie rico, El Salvador, 
Brazil, Chile, Haiti, Guatemala, 
Panama, Venezuela Signed at 


spiritual 
their respective 


creations exhibition 


Dominican 
Nicaragua, 
Honduras, 
Suenos Aires December 23, 1936. 


For the. peaceful orientation of publie in. 


struction. The contracting parties agreed 
“to organize, in their public educational] 


establishments, the teaching of the principles 
of pacific settlement of international disputes 
and the renunciation of war as an instrument 
as the practical 
applications of these principles.’ 


of national policy, as well 


NOTE. ~—It is noteworthy 
tion of the United States to the Buenos Aires 


that the delega- 


convention in declining to sign the foregoing 
treaty made the following statement: 

“The United States of 
America, sympathetic to 
‘the peaceful orientation 


Delegation of the 
while generally 
measures looking to 
of public instruction,’ desires to point - out 
that the system of education in the United 
States differs from that in other countries of 
the Americas in that it lies largely outside the 
sphere of activity of the Federal Government 
and is supported and administered by the 
State municipal and by 
private institutions individuals. The 
conference will appreciate, therefore, the con- 
stitutional inability of this delegation to sign 
the above convention.’’——Treaty Information, 
page 26: Bulletin No. 90, March 31, 1937, The 
Department of State, Washington, D. C 


and authorities 


and 











rm bd 

Che Picture of 
“a rather prosaic but most 
fundamental province in 
education.” 


is presented in: 


Pamphlet No. 84- 
SAFETY AND SANITATION 
IN INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
which deals particularly 
with means and measures 
of rendering the student 
more secure from accidents, 


illness, and undue fatigue. 
PRICE 10 CENTS 


Send orders, with remittance, to: Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 
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CCC Educational Plans for 1940 


by Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education 


educational program is 
During these 


ns The CCC 


now in its sixth year. 





years, a tremendous group, some 
2,500,000 young men, have shared 


in the training values of the organization. In 
the beginning little was known as to the types 
of educational activities which would be of 
value and of interest to these enrollees. For 
the most part, they were young men who had 
been deprived of educational opportunities or 
who had rejected the offerings of the country’s 
educational institutions. It was wisely de- 
cided that the CCC would base its training 
program on the needs and interests of the in- 
dividual members, and participation on the 
part of enrollees would be entirely voluntary. 
These principles operating on such a large 
scale sounded a rather new note in American 
education. 

CCC officials have amassed a large amount 
of experience during the past 5 years in carry- 
ing on this type of program. The 1,500 camp 
educational advisers, whose average length of 
service amounts to 3 years, statistically speak- 
ing, would have a total of some 4,500 years 
of experience. In addition, the other mem- 
bers of the camp committee on education, the 
company commander, and project superin- 
tendent, have had a comparable length of 
service. 

In order to capitalize on this experience, 
the Division of CCC Camp Education in the 
United States Office of Education initiated 
research activities aimed at providing an im- 
proved basis for the planning and operation 
of the program in the camps during the cur- 
rent year. The machinery for coordinating 
these activities was set up in the Washington 
office but the research itself was carried on by 
utilizing the experiences of the personnel in 
the field. The first attack bit into five major 
problems: Guidance, improvement of instruc- 
tional materials, improvement of teacher 
training, improvement of equipment, and 
pupil accounting. 

As a result of this research in the field of 
guidance, a bulletin has been. prepared and 
sent to the camps. The program and prac- 
tices recommended therein are based on those 
which have operated successfully in the field. 
Throughout the year 1940, this program will 
be established and its operation studied ob- 
jectively. A series of 21 film strips on major 
fields of employment is being issued in sup- 
plement to the other guidance materials. 

The project for the improvement of in- 
structional materials will be Jargely completed 
during the present year. This project in- 
volves: the development of an elementary 
course of study adapted to the needs of the 
more than 100,000 enrollees who have not 
completed elementary school work and the 
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preparation of teaching outlines in approxi- 
mately 30 vocational subjects most commonly 
taught in the CCC. The elementary course 
of study consists of two subjects—language 
usage and arithmetic. A series of 6 work- 
books will be issued in each of the 2 subjects. 
These are especially prepared, taking into con- 
sideration the age grouping of CCC enrollees, 
their general ability level; the special condi- 
tions of teaching, and the like. 


Teacher Training 


In the field of teacher training, the plans 
for 1940 contemplate the issuance of a specially 
prepared Short Course in General Methods, 
based on the study of best practices carried on 
during the year 1939. This course is to be 
followed up by a short course in guidance 
techniques and a series of topic problems for 
conference discussion and instructors’ group 
meetings. Plans are also being developed for 
the preparation of a series of film strips supple- 
mentary to this material. 

In the field of materials and equipment, 
plans are on foot to prepare a schedule of the 
minimum standard materials and equipment 
required for the proper teaching of the major 
courses in the camps. Efforts to increase 
and improve the space for educational use in 
the camps will be continued. 

A comprehensive set of records has been 
evolved. This will provide a completely 
standardized record system for both adminis- 
trative and pupil accounting purposes. Im- 
portant new records are a revised enrollee’s 
cumulative record form and «a new monthly 
report form. The new monthly report em- 
bodies an entirely new approach. It is based 
on activities of the individual rather than of 
the camp and will present a more accurate 
picture of the true nature of a camp program 
in terms of the individual needs of the enrollee. 


Five Point Program 


The research program will be carried on 
during the current year from a somewhat 
different approach. The five points of attack 
are management, personnel, curriculum, de- 
vices, and equipment. 

The first point, management, will include 
a study of the best practices now carried on 
in the organization, administration, and super- 
vision of the educational program. The re- 
sults of this study will involve the preparation 
of a bulletin describing the best practices. 
At the same time, an evaluation will be made 
of the aims and objectives of the program, 
and the plans which have been evolved for 
attaining them. On the basis of this, a new 
handbook on education will be prepared for 
the use of camp officials. One other matter 


which will be studied will be the feasibility ot 
classifying camps for educational purposes, in 
accordance with the training opportunities 
which they present. Certain camps at the 
present time, because of the nature of the 
work project, the proximity to vocational 
schools or colleges, or some similar factor, pre- 
sert opportunities for vocational training or 
general education which are outstanding. In 
certain cases, enrollees are transferred to these 
camps because of their ability to profit from 
the educational opportunities available therein. 
The possibilities of extending this practice to 
a larger number of camps will be investigated. 

The second phase of the research program 
personnel. As has been stated 
many times, the CCC educational program is 
new and unique in many respects. For ex- 
ample, the work of the educational adviser re- 
quires this individual to be an organizer, ad- 
ministrator, supervisor, teacher, and counsel- 
lor. A thorough analysis of the job of the 
camp educational adviser will include a care- 
ful study of the advisers who are now on duty, 
and those who have been separated from the 
service, in order to determine, insofar as pos- 
sible, the basic qualifications for this position. 
Likewise, studies will be made of the methods 
of rating and training the educational person- 
nel with a view to improving these practices. 
Finally, a survey will be made of the qualifica- 
tions of camp instructors and the best methods 
of training them for their work. 

In the field of curriculum, there are five 
points of approach. First, a study will be 
made of CCC jobs to determine to what ex- 
tent these jobs train the enrollees for em- 
ployment in civilian life. A series of leaflets 
will be prepared to show the duties of the 
various jobs in the CCC, the training required 
for these jobs, the carry-over values into stand- 
ard occupations in civilian employment, and 
the supplementary training required for simi- 
lar jobs outside the corps. The second effort 
under the heading of curriculum is a study of 
the educational offerings in the camps during 
the month of May 1939. When issued, this 
will provide a basis of comparison with the 
previous survey which was made in Febru- 
ary 1938. By means of this comparison, it 
will be possible to ascertain some of the trends 
of the program As a third point under cur- 
riculum, it is proposed to make a follow-up 
survey of ex-enrollees in selected areas through- 
out the country, in order to determine the 
extent to which they have secured regular em- 
ployment, the nature of that employment, the 
salaries received, and whether or not the train- 
ing and experience secured in the corps have 
aided the enrollee after he was discharged. 


concerns 


(Concluded on page 29) 
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xk Following a preliminary study, the 


United States Office of Education 
more than 4 years ago, held a con- 
ference of representatives of State 
departments of education for the purpose of 
considering items of information to be re- 
ported by States to the Office of Education, 
and formulating definitions of terms to be used 
in the collection of State (and local) school 
statistics. 

At its annual meeting, held in Washington 
later in the year, the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers adopted a _ resolution 
requesting the Office of Education to take such 
steps as were necessary to further the study 
of uniform statistical reports of State school 
systems, to determine uniform procedures and 
definitions, and to assist State departments of 
education to set up their respective systems 
of records and reports. Following this, the 
Commissioner of Education 
National Advisory Committee on 
Records and Reports, 
served as a guiding agency 
projecting the program of work adopted. 

In the consideration of numerous phases of 
the program as planned, the following steps 
have been taken to date: 


s 


appointed the 
School 
which has effectively 
in planning and 


1936-37 


Submitted revised definitions of terms to the 
States for criticisms and suggestions as bases 
for further modifications. 

Analyzed basic recording and 
forms in use in States to determine items of 
information required by States of teachers, 
principals, superintendents, and others in their 
periodic reports. 

Prepared tentative forms suggesting “blocks 
of information’’ based on analyses referred to 
above. 

Visited State departments of education for 
personal conferences with staff members to 
determine the extent to which the States 
agreed with and planned to use definitions of 
terms as revised; and were interested in secur- 
ing items of information:-as determined by 
analyses and as included in the tentative 
forms referred to above. 


reporting 


1937-38 

Prepared, in terms of current practices 
within States and of indications by States in 
personal conferences, lists of desirable items 
of information that should be available to the 
respective States and their subdivisions; and 

Suggested forms for recording these desir- 
able items of information at their sources 


Uniform Records and Reports 


Alves, Specialist in State School Administration 


and reporting such items as were found to be 
progressively needed by teachers, principals, 
superintendents, and others in local admin- 
istrative units and by State departments of 
education. 

Held regional conferences at Washington, 
D. C.; Springfield, Ill.; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Montgomery, Ala.; and Hartford, Conn.; of 
representatives of State departments of edu- 
cation to consider the recording and reporting 
forms developed to date, to suggest further 
modification of items, blocks of information, 
and definitions, and to plan next steps in the 
program 

1938-39 


Visited, upon request, 22 States for personal 
conferences with department of education 
staff members regarding revisions of recording 
and reporting forms being made by those 
States. 

fevised Form 8-051, used by States in re- 
porting State school statistics to the United 
States Office of. Education, to conform to 
suggestions and recommendations of regional 
conferences. 

tevised Statistical Circular No. 10, Office 
of Education, to incorporate definitions of 
terms previously cooperatively prepared and 
to include instructions for executing. Form 
8-051. 

Held specia] conferences on financial reports 
of large city school systems;. transportation 
problems, with emphasis on required recording 
and reporting forms; and preparation of man- 
uals of instruction for personnel and financial 
accounting and for transportation. 


The Florida Plan 





Reviewing the Cooperative Program 


by Henry F. 


Through personal and regional conferences 
the States have had opportunities individually 
findings of ! 


analyses as referred to. above and to discuss 


and collectively to consider the 


proposed changes in forms and procedures, ag 
submitted by the Office of Education with the , 
counsel and advice of the National Advisory 
Committee on School Records and. Reports, } 
As changes have been effected through new 
and_.revised forms, States, after attempting to 
use them for a vear or two, have recommended 
further 


changes and modifications. This 


procedure is conducive to the production of | 


materials of greatest use to the States. That 
the States are decidedly interested is evidenced 
by the fact that more than two-thirds of the 
States reported in November 1938 that they | 
had made revisions of some or all of their 
recording. and reporting forms in accordance 


with the findings and recommendations of the 
‘ 


cooperative program. 

Some 
grams of revision on a State-wide basis with the 
assistance of State and local committees of 
teachers, principals, superintendents and others 
engaged in the educational program. 
to the Office of Education indicate that States 
generally are relying more and more on the 
cooperative efforts of such committees and 
representatives of State departments of 
education. 

Florida is one of the States that undertook 


States have undertaken their pro- } 


teports | 


2 years ago a program on a State-wide basis of | 


improving its system of school records and 
reports. The plans and procedures followed 
to date in this. long-range program in Florida 
are set forth in the following article: 


by Edgar L. Morphet, Director of Administration and Finance, 


Florida State Department of Education 


kkk Florida has undertaken a program 


of revising its entire system of 
school recording and _ reporting 
forms. ‘This which has 
been progressing for the past 2 years, has been 
worked out democratically: It has not been 
arbitrarily imposed. Already, facts which 
have become available through these revisions 
have resulted in significant changes in the 
school program and in recommendations for 
other important changes. 

The Florida plan for the improvement of 
record and report forms not only 


revision 





school 


involves experiences and procedures common 
to most States but includes some distinctive 
features worthy of consideration. 


How the Program Began 


During recent years, educational leaders in 
Florida have become increasingly aware of the 
fact that the State program of education has, 
time and again, been handicapped by lack and 
unreliability of educational data. The Report 
of the Florida School Code Committee published 
in March 1937, called attention particularly 
October 1939 
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Agencies participating in the Florida Cooperative Program. 


to the problems and difficulties encountered 
because of inadequate or unreliable informa- 
tion. 

Soon after assuming office in January 1937, 
State Superintendent Colin English, who, as 
chairman of the school code committee, had 
been studying the problem, took the following 
steps in preparation for the present program: 
(1) He assured the United States Office of 
Education of the active interest of Florida in 
the cooperative program on school records 
assistance in 


and .reports and requested 
developing a system of record and report forms 
consistent with national trends. (2) Through 
the State department of education he made a 
brief but intensive study to discover major 
deficiencies and needs in record and report 
forms used in the State. (3) He secured the 
cooperation of the Florida education associa- 
tion in appointing the State committee on 
records and reports, comprised of teachers, 
superintendents, to 
basis of 


principals, and 
submit 


studies. 


county 


recommendations on the 


Development of the Program 


As these preliminary steps were being under- 
taken, the Office of Education announced a 
series of regional conferences on records and 
reports. made for a 


Arrangements were 
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representative of the State department of 
education and for the chairman of the State 
committee on records and reports to attend 
the regional conference held at Montgomery, 
Ala., in March 1937. On the basis of recom- 
mendations of this conference and of findings 
of special studies in the State, the two repre- 
sentatives proposed that Florida undertake a 
program looking toward a comprehensive 
revision of the recording and reporting forms. 
This proposal was submitted to and approved 
by the committee, which adopted the following 
policies: 

(1) The State department should not make 
any change in existing forms except of a tem- 
porary or emergency nature until after the 
proposed change had been fully discussed and 
agreed upon by the committee. 

(2) The Committee should study thor- 
oughly, needs and possibilities and discuss 
proposals for changes with representatives of 
the various groups involved before recom- 
mending changes in any form. 

(3) All proposed changes in forms should 
be designed to meet the needs in Florida and, 
insofar as possible, to conform to the recom- 
mendations of the Office of Education and of 
the National Advisory Committee on School 
Records and Reports. 

(4) Special effort should be made to see 
that the entire system of records and renorts 


is integrated and articulated so as, insofar as 
possible, to eliminate duplication and over- 
lapping, and to simplify summarization. 

Teacher's Register of Attendance.—As its 
first major project and as a basic step, the 
committee, during the spring of 1937, spon- 
sored the revision and modernization of the 
Teacher's Register of Attendance. In general, 
the register now in use follows the form sug- 
gested by the Office of Education and the 
National Advisory Committee. The first re- 
vision of the register was used during the 
schoo] year 1937-38. On the basis of further 
study that year the committee found it 
necessary to make only minor changes for the 
next year. 

Principal’s Record and Report Book.—As & 
result of suggestions received from the field, 
the committee during the spring of 1938 
sponsored the development of the Principal's 
Record and Report Book, which includes and 
integrates all reporting forms used by prin- 
cipals. It contains in duplicate, forms used 
periodically for reports on attendance, trans- 
personnel, textbooks, buildings, 
As now revised this book is 


portation, 
and equipment. 
recognized as a major improvement. 

Textbook Record Report Forms.—In 
Florida, all textbooks are provided at State 
expense. The State, therefore, provides req- 
uisition, invoice, inventory, and report forms 
in this field. A study made in 1938 showed 
that approximately $100,000 worth of unused 
textbooks had accumulated on shelves in the 
several counties largely because of lack of 
adequate information. The revised record 
and report forms made available the informa- 
tion which enabled the State to put these 
unused books into circulation and to solve 
other problems in textbook administration. 

Personnel Records.—On the basis of informa- 
tion called for in the Register and in the 
Principal’s Record and Report Book, the 
county and the State can now readily main- 
tain a cumulative record for each teacher. 
The record card for use during 1938-39 is 
furnishing the information for the first com- 
prehensive study of the teaching personnel 
of Florida. 

School Building Records.—Prior to 1928-39, 
the State requested annually on an accredita- 
tion blank as well as on an annual report form 
certain information regarding school buildings. 
This information, at best, was only approxi- 
mately correct. The State now has a perma- 
nent cumulative record and inventory form 
which provides for each school building more 
accurate and complete data than heretofore. 

Transportation Records.—During the sum- 
mer of 1937, the county superintendents’ 
committee on transportation was appointed. 
During the first year this committee proposed 
special licenses for school bus drivers meeting 
prescribed requirements, recommended a sys- 
tem of record and report forms on transporta- 
tion for use in 1938-39, and formulated mini- 
mum uniform regulations designed to promote 


and 
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by C. M. ARTHUR, Research Specialist, Vocational Division 


“Sound Understanding” 


“High schools are places to train boys and 
girls to the point where they are ready to 
begin employment,” E. Otis Vaughn, superin- 
tendent of the Reno, Nev., schools, believes. 

“It is unwise 
citizenship practice,’’ Superintendent Vaughn 
states, “‘to have boys and girls of high-school 
age compete with family earners who may be 
competent craftsmen. We cannot expect to 
turn out finished craftsmen and skilled work- 
ers. We should be prepared, however, to 
graduate boys and girls who have an aptitude 
and preparation to enter certain lines. We 
need to cooperate with the trades by making 
it possible for a boy to have trade readiness. 
If the high schools can give boys an opportun- 
ity to learn how to use their hands and to have 
some knowledge of subjects related to the 
mechanical and building. trades, we are in 
better position to fit into the present economic 
and trade picture than if we try to turn out 
finished craftsmen. 

“Contractors who secure contracts under 
very keen competition cannot be expected to 
spend much time in training 
neither can a community afford to have the 
trade learners exploited. 
man has spent years in getting his experience 
and proficiency and boys should not be ex- 
pected nor permitted to compete with experi- 
ence by selling, at a cheap price, inexperienced 
and unfinished craftsmanship. 

“That skilled labor may improve its prod- 
uct, it is our concern and obligation to coop- 
erate with contractor and journeyman to the 
end that apprenticeship training classes may 
be properly set up and conducted to permit a 
young man to better choose and qualify for 
his work. Inasmuch as public funds are used 
for this training, the classes should be open to 
all apprentices who have the aptitude and 
qualifications to enter training.” 

Impressed with Superintendent 
viewpoint on the 
training in the secondary school, expressed in a 
recent issue of The Vocational Reflector pub- 
lished by the Nevada State Board for Voca- 
tional Education, John P. Frey, president of 
the metal trades department of the American 
Federation of Labor, makes the following 
comment in a recent letter to the Reno officer: 

“Since the Smith-Hughes Act has been in 
operation, I have rather closely followed the 
development of vocational education. One of 
the conditions which has disturbed me not a 
little at times has been the failure on the part 
of many educators to understand the basic 
purposes and program for vocational educa- 
‘tion. As a result there developed that ecrys- 
talization of objections on the part of the 
American Federation of took 


economically and unwise 


apprentices, 


The average crafts- 


Vaughn’s 


objective of vocational 


Labor which 


22 


place in 1935, resulting in the appointment 


by the U. 8S. Commissioner of Education) of 
an Advisory Committee consisting of three 
representatives of employers, the American 
Federation of Labor, and vocational educators 
to advise with the. Office of Education con- 
various vocational education prob- 
Fortunately, there has 


cerning 
lems since hen 
been genuine cooperation between the three 
groups. 

‘Your article in The Vocational Reflector was 
gratifying because of the sound understanding 
of the purposes of vocational education which 
I wish that a copy of that article 
could be placed in the hands of every superin- 


is indicated. 


tendent of the public schools.” 
‘hey Solved Their Problem 

Faced with the problem of providing facili- 
ies for supervised farm practice for students 
yf vocational agriculture who do not have such 
acilities, the department of vocational agri- 







culture in Centerville, Iowa, rented a farm for 
this purpose. This later purchased 
with the approval of the superintendent of 
schools in Centerville and. with funds made 
available by the local board of education, has 


farm, 


been operated during the spring and summer 
by boys in the vocational agriculture depart- 
ment. 

Vocational agriculture students at Center- 
ville are organized and have their own presi- 
dent, vice president, secretary, and treasurer. 
Committees are appointed by the group for 
specific duties—buying supplies for instance. 

A laboratory schedule was arranged for the 
student group, under which five or six boys 
A revolving plan 
is followed which permits each boy to get 


spend 2 hours on the farm. 


experience in doing every kind of work to be 
done on the farm. Each Saturday and Sun- 
day one of the students is responsible for the 
farm chores, and all of the students take their 
turn in this routine. 

The farm is a fainly well improved tract of 
{0 acres. To begin with the farm was stocked 
with 6 baby beeves, 5 beef heifers, 20 ewes 
(10 purebred and 10 grade), 4 brood sows and 
250 baby chicks, which are used by students 
in connection with their supervised farm prac- 
tice programs. 

Crops projects are béing. worked out, and 
improvement projects, such as arranging stalls, 
making feeders, installing scales, are being 
worked out from time to time. 

Crops were planted on school] laboratory 
time. The work of caring for them during 
the summer was done by vocational agricul- 
ture students not- otherwise employed, their 
labor being paid for out of proceeds from the 
farm. Each boy agreed to give one day dur- 
ing each of the summer months to care for 
livestock and other projects. 


J. R. Moore is 


teacher in Centerville. 


he vocational agriculture 


Better Understanding 
The story of a girl who entered “‘high schoo} 


with no definite interest in anything,” ep. 
rolled in a homemaking class and there found 
new incentives is told by Helen Moeckley, jn 
} 


issue of the Vocational Education 


Iowa State Board ’ 


a recent 
Survey, published by the 
for Vocational Education... ‘‘My entire attj. 
tude toward changed,’’ Miss | 
Moeckley says, ‘‘when I was given a better 
fundamental 


home. was 


understanding of .the factors 
that contribute to real home and family 
life.” 

Now a sophomore in the home economies / 
course at Iowa State College, she recounts at 
length her interest in the home economics 
course offered in the high school at Ankeny, 
Iowa. “I think it aroused my interest,” she ’ 
declares, ‘‘because it offered a chance for me 
to use my initiative. I had always lived ona 
farm and disliked very much the work I was } 
expected to do at home. I had no interest 
in the canning or cooking. Part of the reason | 
I disliked this work was because it seemed to | 
me that I had no part in the management of ! 
my home. It was just a monotonous, tiring 
routine of cleaning the house and cooking the 
meals. But at school I was very proud of my 
own jars of canned food because I had com- 
pleted the whole process of canning myself. ° 
It was fun to possess a ‘standard product’ 
and to know. what went into its making. 

“As a freshman in the high-school home- 
making course I received the most practical ' 
results and personal satisfaction from work- | 
ing out my The projects 
carried out at home offered an opportunity to 5 
get actual from putting ‘into 
practice some of the things I had learned in } 
class at school, * * *, As I worked out 
various projects successfully during the yearI } 


home projects. 


experience 


became confident in my own increasing ability 
to assume responsibilities.”’ 
Of her cooking projects she declares: “I | 
learned the value of cooperation, the ability 
to cook food in large quantities, food costs, 
the success of planning to the last detail, and 
the correct ways to serve food.” . 
“A realization of the cost of living and & 
knowledge of how to budget a certain amount 
of money gives a girl a better understanding 
in her homemaking or even in managing her 
own income when she has finished school,” } 
Miss Moeckley says, in commenting on het 
budgeting projects. ; 
‘““My homemaking education during my 4 | 
years in high school has consisted of units in } 
child care, home relationships, meal planning, 
nutrition, cooking, sewing, home furnishings, 
personal grooming, vocations, and home 
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A vocational 
led education in itself. In 


nursing. homemaking course 
offers a well-rou 
my high-school course I gained, aside from 
the knowledge of homemaking essentials, the 
ability to assume responsibility, and develop 
my initiative a d creative ability, a spirit of 
cooperativeness and a feeling of aeccomplish- 


” 
ment. 


Air-line Hostesses 


Because of the qualities possessed by 
trained nurses which fit them especially to deal 
with people unde varied circumstances, most 
air lines require that hostesses be graduates of a 
nurses’ training course. Charm, personality, 
tact, a generally attractive 
appearance, and the ability to speak dis- 
tinctly and to use good English, are among 
the qualifications demanded of air-line hostesses 


poise, intelligence, 


according to the information secured in a 
recent study made by the United States Office 
of Education. 

Air lines have rather definite ideas, also, 
with respect to the age, marital status, weight, 
In general they agree 
that hostesses should be at least 21 years of 
age and not over 26 at the time they are em- 
ployed; that married women should not be 


and height of hostesses. 


employed as hostesses; that the height of the 
hostess should range from 5 feet. 2 inches to 
height; that she should 
weigh from 100 to 120 pounds; and that. she 
should undergo a physical examination prior 
intervals 


5 feet 5 inches in 


to employment. and at regular 
thereafter. 

Opportunities for employment in air hostess 
work depend largely on the trend of business 
Due to the fact that. many hostesses marry 
shortly after they are employed, the turn-over 
in hostess personnel is heavy. Consequently, 
there is a relatively steady demand for appli- 
cants and it is difficult for air transit lines to 
find young women who have all the qualifica- 
tions necessary for hostess work. 

Rates of pay for air-line hostesses, the Office 
of. Education study shows, range from $85 to 
$135 a month. An additional allowance is 
provided to cover expenses of the hostess while 
she is away from the home base. 

When hostesse” were first employed for air- 
line work no preliminary training was pro- 
vided for them except what they might secure 
by flying a number of times over the routes on 
which they were to be employed. Today, 
however, most of the air lines report definite 
programs of training based upon the experi- 
ence of hostesses who have been in service for 
& period of time. These concerns conduct 
classes in the various phases of hostess work. 
The training covers a period of from 2 to 3 
weeks in length. Each prospective hostess is 
given two or more “familiarization” trips on a 
line after she completes the training course, 
before she is assigned to regular duty. 

A copy of Miscellaneous 2202, containing 
the information obtained in “he study of air- 
line hostess work which was made by R. W. 
Hambrook of the Office of Education staff, 
may be secured by writing to the United States 
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Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 


A Waiting List 

» The itinerant instruction plan of training 
branches of vocational 
education which has worked out advanta- 
geously in a number of States, is now being 


persons in various 


applied by the State of Texas to training in the 
distributive occupations. During 1939 and 
1940 nine itinerant instructors will be engaged 
in such work. 

Three teachers give instruction in smaller 
communities with a population of 10,000 or 
less; three others in 18 cities of from 10,000 to 
20,000 population; and three in 18 cities of 
more than 20,000. 

Two general itinerant instructors go from 
town to town, spending about 2 to 3 weeks in a 
town, and putting on special classes in sales- 
manship for various businesses. Sometimes 
they enroll students in window trimming, dis- 
play, or other special types of store work. 
These itinerant instructors have no definite 
itinerary but move from town to town as 
their services are requested. There is gener- 
ally a waiting list for their services. 

Five other itinerant teachers offer instruc- 
tion in various phases of the department 
store and retail dry goods trade or the cloth- 
ing trade generally. One of these teachers last 
year worked on a 5-town circuit, visiting each 
town twice each year for a period of a month, 
The other four serve in larger centers some- 
times for 6 months at a time. 

Every effort is made by the State board for 
vocational education to select as itinerant 
instructors persons whom the merchant will 
respect for their experience, training, and 
ability.. The five teachers offering training in 
department store and retail dry goods store 
work are graduates of the Prince School of 
Boston and have held important positions in 
the personnel offices of large retail firms. .Two 
men serve in what are sometimes called travel- 
ing schools, which are located at points central 
to a number of small towns adjoining a dis- 
tribution center, so that merchants in these 
towns may send their employees in for training 
in salesmanship, show-card writing, window 
display, advertising, and other fields. These 
men were formerly on the staff of a large 
wholesale firm. 


F. F. A. and N. F. A. Win Honors 


Approximately 150 members of the Future 
Farmers of America—national organization 
of. boys studying vocational agriculture in 
rural high schools—competed in poultry 
enterprise demonstrations and poultry judging 
contests at the Seventh World’s Poultry 
Congress in Cleveland, Ohio, on August 3 
and 4. 

They demonstrated caponizing, the value 
of quality eggs, control of poultry parasites, 
poultry feeding practices, poultry culling, 
sanitation measures in producing poultry, 
prevention of poultry diseases, mixing balanced 
poultry feeds, and poultry selection; and they 


of their 
market grades, their rating as live market 
birds, their rating as egg producers, and their 
rating as breeding birds. 

Both teams and contestants in the judging 
contests were rated as “‘superior,”’ “excellent,” 
" Superior ratings were awarded to 
representing Florida, Indiana, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, and Oregon; excellent 
teams from Connecticut, 
Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Montana, New Mexico, New York, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
Texas, Utah, Vermont, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin; and good ratings to the teams from 
California, Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, 
Virginia, Delaware, Kentucky, and New 
Hampshire. Sixteen individual members of 
teams from 13 States qualified as superior 
individual judges; 30 boys from 22 States 
received 4 rating of excellent; and 22 boys 
from 18 States won good ratings. 

In the demonstration work for Future Farm- 
ers of America, the Oklahoma and Pennsyl- 
vania teams won superior rating; Ohio and 
Oregon teams rated excellent; and Arkansas, 
Connecticut, Texas, and West Virginia rated 
good. Demonstration teams set up their own 
prepared demonstration apparatus and equip- 
ment and each team member participated in 
the demonstration. 

The exhibit of the F. F. A., which depicted 
in picture form the various phases of the or- 
ganization, attracted widespread attention at 
the poultry congress. Robert A. Elwell, pres- 
ident of the organization, was in charge of the 
exhibit. 

Sharing honors with F. F. A. members in 
the youth activitfes at the World’s Poultry 
Congress were teams representing the New 
Farmers of America, national organization of 
Negro boys studying vocational agriculture in 
rural high schools. 

Eleven States were represented by N. F. A, 
judging and demonstration teams. Superior 
ratings for judging ability were won by the 
teams from Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas; 
a rating of excellent by teams from Arkansas, 
Florida, North Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, 
and West Virginia; and a rating of good by 
the teams from Delaware. 

In the poultry demonstrations for N. F. A. 
teams the Louisiana team rated superior; the 
Virginia team, excellent; and Texas and North 
Carolina teams, good, 

New Farmers of America members who at- 
tended the World’s Poultry Congress stopped 
at the congress en route to the annual conven- 
tion of the N. F. A., which was held at Bor- 
dentown, N. J., August 6, 7, 8, and 9. 

Future Farmers of America throughout the 
48 States, Puerto Rico, and Alaska, are now 
making preparations through elimination con- 
tests in public speaking and through other 
activities, for representation at the annual 
convention of the organization which is held 
in connection with the American Royal Live- 
stock Show at Kansas City, scheduled this 
year for the week of October 16. 
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New Government Aids FOR TEACHERS 


MARGARET F. RYAN, Editorial Assistant 





COST PUBLICATIONS: Request only cost publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


enclosing remittance (check or money order) at time of ordering 


FREE PUBLICATIONS: Order free publications and other free aids listed from agencies issuing them 


(The free supply is usually too limited to permit of furnishing copies for all members of classes or other groups 


@ Eight Poultry Cooking Charts, prepared by 
United States Bureau of Home Economics 
specialists, tell how to broil .. . fry 
stuff . . . and roast the young and. tender 
chicken, duck, and turkey (see illustration), 
and how to braise steam and stew 
the older bird . . . and make it into many 
savory dishes. The set of eight charts, 30 by 
20 inches, on heavy coated paper in black and 
white, costs 50 cents. 


@ Each communicable disease for whicl 
notification is usually required by State or 
municipal health authorities is briefly de- 
scribed in Controt of Communicable Diseases 
(Public Health Reprint No. 1697) with regard 
to its clinical and laboratory recognition; the 
etiological agent; the source of infection; the 
mode of transmission; the incubation period; 
the period of communicability, susceptibility, 
and immunity; and prevalence. In addition, 
methods of control are offered: First, those 
affecting the individual, contacts, and envi- 
ronment; and second, general and specific 
measures bearing upon the control or pre- 
vention of the disease in question (5 cents). 


@ The Superintendent of Documents has 
revised the following free price lists of Gov- 
ernment publications: United States Geo- 
logical Survey—geology and water supply, 
No. 15; engineering and surveying 
triangulation, geodesy, earthquakes, tides, 
terrestrial magnetism, No. 18; insular pos- 
sessions—Guam, Philippines, Puerto Rico, 
Samoa, Virgin Islands, No. 32; labor—child 
labor, women workers, employment, wages, 
workmen’s insurance and compensation, No. 
33; geography and _ explorations—natural 
wonders, scenery, and national parks, No. 35; 
forestry—tree planting, lumber and timber, 
ranges, wood preservation, No. 43; maps, 
No. 53. 


leveling, 


@ Four new staff studies have been completed 
by the Advisory Committee on Education: 
Federal Aid and the Tax Protlem (15 cents); 
Education of Children on Federal Reservations 
(25 cents); Extent of Equalization Secured 
Through State School Funds (15 cents); and 
Principles and Methods of Distributing Federal 
Aid for Education (15 cents 


@ Occupational diseases of workers in dusty 
atmospheres have been found to be due to 
entrance of dust into the system by inhala- 
tion, by ingestion, by direct absorption 
through the skin, by irritation of the skin, or 
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Broiling a young hind... 











One of the eight poultry cooking charts. 


by a combination .of these methods. In 
Harmful Industrial . Dusts,. Public Health 
Service Reprint No. 1906 (5 cents), a classi- 
fication of dusts according to physical char- 
acteristics and physiological effects is used. 


@® Olives were introduced into southern Cali- 
fornia more than 150 years ago by the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers near the San Diego missions. 
Since then olive growing has become widely 
disseminated in many parts of California, in 
Arizona, and to a very limited extent in a 
few other sections where the climate is com- 
paratively mild and atmospheric conditions 
dry. For data .on the culture, . varieties, 
propagation, transplanting, cultivation and 
irrigation, fertilization, pruning, harvesting, 
grading, and processing of olives send 5 cents 
to the Superintendent of Documents for a 
copy of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1249, Olive 
Growing in Southwestern United States. 


@ Dental service for persons in families with 
$5,000 or more annual income is nearly five 
times that in families with less than $1,200 
income, according to a recent survey made by 
the Public Health Service, the results. of 


which appear on pages 629-657 of volume 
54 of Public Health Reports under the title 
The Frequency of Dental Services Among 9,000 


Families. 5-cents 


@ Winter feeding of upland game and other | 


land -birds, waterfowl, small mammals, and 
big game, to be really helpful, should be well 
planned and sustained and the food should be 
readily accessible before it is needed. . These 
Sulletin 


Winter. § 


instructions are given in Farmers’ 
No. 1783, Feeding Wildlife in 
cents. 


@ In 1936-37, 25 colleges were giving courses 
in sanitary or public health engineering, 4 of 
which courses led to degrees specifically nam- 
ing sanitary or public health engineering. 
The courses given in the 25 colleges are listed in 
Unde rgraduate Engineering Training in Public 
Health and Related Activities 
Colleges of the United States 
feprint No. 2021 10 cents. 


in Engineering 


@ Two publications have been issued recently 
reporting the activities of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee to Coordinate Health and 
Welfare Activities: Toward Better National 
Health and A National Health Program. Free 
copies of each are available from the Public 
Health Service, Washington, D. C 


@ The Department of the Interior has the 
following exhibits which could be used for dis- 


Public Health | 


plays at conventions, fairs, travel and outdoor ; 


An animated diorama of 
\laska Railroad; (2) an 


life shows, ete.: (1 
the ‘‘Loop” of the 
animated diorama, with sound effects, of 
Juneau, Alaska; (3) an animated diorama 
showing the interior of a coal mine and the 
resuscitation of a miner overcome by gas 
fumes; (4) the interior of a lead-zine mine in 
the Tri-State District of Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and Missouri, showing inspectors at work; (5) 
a view of Charlotte-Amalie (St. Thomas, 
Virgin Islands); (6) an animated model of 
Boulder Dam; (7) two dioramas, one with 
animation, showing the before and after ef- 


fects of flood control; (8) an animated diorama | 


of a Navajo Indian hogan, with silversmiths 
and a rug weaver at work; (9) an animated 
model of a PWA construction job; and (10) an 
animated diorama of the PWA Triborough 
Bridge in New York (night scene). 
Arrangements for the loan of the material 
should be made with the Supervisor of Ex- 


hibits, Department of the Interior, Washing- ' 


ton, D. C. 
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Publie-School Libraries 


by Edith A. Lathrop, Associate Specialist in School Libraries 


kk * The Office of Education has re- 


cently published a statistical study 
of public elementary and secondary 
school libraries. This publication 





presents a mor comprehensive picture of li- 
public schools than has hith- 


Jased on returns from 


brary facilities 
erto been available. 
the superintendents of 3,130 county and city 
school systems, it gives significant data on the 
present status of these libraries as regards 
number, type, size of book collection, personnel, 
and expenditures 

published figures, 
two facts should be noted. One is that the 
3,130 reporting school systems are 49.47 per- 
cent of the total in the United States; the other 
is that the replies are not from individual 
schools, but represent totals from superin- 
tendents for all the schools in their respective 


In connection with the 


systems. 
Classroom Collections 
According to the tabulation, of the 56,101 
systems reporting, 61,303 (92.74 


either by centralized 


schools in the 
percent are served 
libraries oF classroom collections only. 
Analysis of the latter figure shows that 27,836 
schools (42.11 percent of the total reported 
have centralized library service and that 
33,467 (50.63 percent) have “‘classroom collec- 
In view of the fact that only 
one-half of the school systems 


tions only.” 
approximately 
are represented, caution should be exercised 
in applying these percentages to the country 
as a whole. 

The 27,836 centralized libraries—for it is 
assumed that any one school has only one such 
library—serve 7,209,674 pupils, or 57.67 per- 
cent of the 12,501,017 enrolled in 66,101 
schools, the total number reporting. Data are 
not available showing the number of pupils 


served by “classroom collections only.” 


Four Books per Pupil 


Contained these centralized libraries is a 
calculated total of 28,346,250 volumes, ap- 
proximately four books for each pupil enrolled. 
The additions to their bookstock in 1934-35 
amount to nearly 2 million volumes (1,901,228) 
about one-quarter of a book per pupil. 
Thirty-one percent (8,750,000) of the total 
number of volumes are in the group of libaries 
containing from 1,000 to 2,999 volumes; 
5,076,000 volumes, or 18 percent, are in the 
group of libraries containing from 3,000 to 
4.999 volumes: and 4,276,000 volumes, or 15 
percent, are in the group of libraries contain- 
ing less than 500 volumes. Only 7 percent of 
the libraries contain 10,000 volumes or more. 
The size of the mediqn centralized library for 
all school systems reporting is 407 volumes. 
An analysis of the number and percentage 
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distribution of the 27,836 centralized libraries 
by size of library and by educational level, 
shows that the smallest libraries are in schools 
with elementary grades only, 81.2 percent of 
all of the libraries in these schools containing 
less than 500 volumes. In schools of ele- 
mentary and junior high level, 37.6 percent of 
the total number of centralized libraries con- 
tain less than 500 yolumes; 32.8 percent from 
500 to 999 volumes; and 20.4 percent from 
1,000 to 2,999 volumes. 








Biennial Survey Chapter 

The publication referred to in this article 
is Statistics of Public-School Libraries 
1934-35, Bulletin 1937, No. 2, vol. 2, chap. V. 
The authors are Emery M. Foster, Chief of 
the Statistical Division, and Edith A. Lath- 
rop, Associate Specialist in School Libraries, 
Library Service Division. Part I includes 
the general findings and interpretation. 
Part II contains national and regional sum- 
maries and detailed statistics for cities of 
three population groups: (a) 100,000 and 
more; (b) 30,000 to 99,999; and (c) 10,000 te 
29,999. Statistics of Public-School Libra- 
ries is available, at 20 cents per copy, from 
the Superintendent of Decuments, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





£ 





For each of the three following types of 
educational levels—the junior high. school 
only, the junior-senior high schoo], and the 
senior or regular high school—the tabulation 
shows that the largest number of centralized 
libraries are in the group with 1,000 to 2,999 
volumes. In the junior high school only, 44.1 
percent of the libraries fall within this range; 
in the junior-senior high school, 43.6 percent; 
in the senior or regular high school only, 35.2 
percent. 

In schools of elementary and all high-school 
level, 32.1 percent of the total number of 
centralized libraries contain from 500 to 999 
volumes; 30.4 percent less than 500 volumes; 
and 29.9 percent from 1,000 to 2,999 volumes. 
Only 7.6 percent of the total number of li- 
braries reported in schools of this educational 
level contain more than 3,000 volumes. 
Many of the centralized libraries in schools of 
this educational level are found in county 
school systems. 


In Centralized Libraries 


The returns from the school systems re- 
porting give a total of 12,578 librarians in the 
27,863 centralized libraries . reporting. Of 
this number, 3,808 are full time and 8,770 
part time. Some superintendents who re- 
ported_no librarians evidently did not con- 


sider teachers giving part of their time to the 
centralized libraries as 
part-time librarians. In practically all small 
rural schools teachers act as librarians. 

The prevailing type of centralized school 
library is one which is not open to the public 


administration of 


and is under the administrative control of the 
Of the total number of cen- 
tralized libraries reporting, 70.3 percent are 
not open to the public; and 96.5 percent are 


schoc | be yard. 


under the control of school boards. 
Local District Funds 


During the school year 1934-35, the total 
income for school libraries, including both 
centralized libraries and ‘‘classroom collec- 
tions only,” for the school systems reporting 
was $6,907,793. Local school districts pro- 
vide most of the funds for the support of 
school libraries, 79.3 percent of the total in- 
come coming from this source. Other sources 
of income are State funds, public library funds 
and donations by organizations and persons 
interested in the welfare of the schools. 

The total expenditure for school libraries 
for the school year 1934-35, including both 
centralized libraries and “classroom collec- 
tions only,” for the school systems reporting 
was $6,868,251, which is $39,542 less than the 
total income for school libraries for the same 
More than one-half of the total 
expenditures for school libraries was for 
salaries of librarians, or 56.3 percent. For 
books and pamphlets, the percentage was 
33.8; for periodicals, 3.5 percent; for binding, 
3.3 percent; for equipment, 1.5 percent; and 


school year. 


for all other purposes, 1.6 percent. 


a. 
American Library 
Association 
Concluded from page 14) 


scrutinizes periodically at intervals of not 
less than 6 years the.effectiveness and results 
of the various activities undertaken.by the 
association, will come up for final action at 
the council meeting in December. 


Officers Elected 


Officers elected for 1939-40 included Ralph 
Munn of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 
president, and Essae M. Culver of the 
Louisiana Library Commission, as first vice 
president and president-elect. In his address 
at the close of the conference, President 
Munn urged that aiding the development of 
State library agencies and State library 
associations be made a major objective of 
librarians during the coming year. 
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EDUCATORS’ 


New Books and Pamphlets 


For High-School Students 


Watch Your PQ, “Personality Quotient’’; 
an anthology of helpful information, biograph- 
ical sketches, and tests for modern young 
people on ways of improving their personali- 
ties. Pittsburgh, Pa., published by Scholastic 
Bookshop (402 Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing), 1939. 32 p. 
copy. 


illus. 25 cents, single 


A booklet for high-school students for the study of person- 
ality. 


Visual Education 


Motion Pictures as an Aid in Teaching 
American History, by Harry Arthur Wise. 
New Haven, published for the Department of 
Education in Yale University by the Yale 
University Press, 1939. 187 p. $3. 

Discusses the use of the motion picture as a supplement to 
the usual instructional procedure and reports the results of 
an experiment in history teaching. Nearly 1,000 children at 


the eleventh gra‘’s level, in 28 American history classes, par- 
ticipated in the experiment. 


Vocational Guidance 


National Occupational Conference, 551 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, publishes a 
series of appraisals and abstracts of available 
literature on occupations, 10 each. 
Recent titles include: The Occupation of the 
Cabinetmaker, The Occupation of the Car- 
penter, The Occupation of the Dental Me- 
chanic, The Occupation of the Nurse, The 
Occupation of the Stenographic Worker, 
Occupations in Music. 


cents 


Small School Systems 


Schools in Small Communities. Seventeenth 
Yearbook of American Association of School 
Administrators. Washington, D. C., Ameri- 
ean Association of School Administrators, A 
department of the National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States (formerly the 
Department of Superintendence), 1939. 608 p 
illus. $2. 


A comprehensive study of the smal! school system 


Puerte Rico 


Puerto Rico, Industrial and Commercial. 
1938. <A publication of the government of 
Puerto Rico, Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce, San Juan, Puerto Rico, U. S. A. 
New York Service, 1457 Broadway, New York 
City. 64p. illus. Free. 

A survey of the industry and commerce of Puerto Rico 
and its potentialities; includes statistics and much factual 


information. 


Susan O. FuTTEeRER 










Recent Theses 


A list of the most recently received doctors’ 
and masters’ theses in education, which may 
be borrowed from the Library of the Office of 
Education on interlibrary loan follows: 


ALDERFER, CLEMENTJ. Administrative procedures in- 
volved in changing emphasis in an elementary school 
program. Doctor's, 1938. New York University. 110 p. ms. 

Amps, L. CLAUDE. Science encountered by high-school 
pupils in free reading Master’s, 1938. Pennsylvania 
State College. 26 p. ms. 

BELL, WILLIAM MECN. 

physical education to the needs of the Negro. 
93 p. ms. 

Survey of the programs of work 
Mas- 


contributions of 
Master’s, 


Sociological 


1937. Ohio State University. 
BRINGGOLD, HowarpD D. 
offered in the schools of Stevens County, Minnesota. 
University of North Dakota. 83 p. ms. 

Brown, ErRNest EDWARD. Selection and education of 
Oklahoma high-school teachers. Doctor’s, 1938. Teachers 
College, Columbia University.. 211 p. 

BURKE, HELEN F. Appreciation units in the teaching of 
geography in senior high school. -Master’s, 1938. Boston 
University. 154 p. ms 

CANNON, MARGARET F. Study of the school adjustment 
of commercial students in the junior high schools, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Master’s, 1938.- George Washington University. 
72 p. ms 

CHAPMAN, LELAND H. 
secondary schools of Massachusetts. 
University. 

Doty, FRaANcEs V. Junior high school music in six large 
cities of the United States. Master's, 1938. George Wash- 
ington University. 101 p. ms. 

Forses, Epita C. Four units for a tenth-grade class in 
home Master’s, 1938. Boston University. 
231 p. ms 

FRENCH, MILTON L. . Professor Lapper’s new method of 
teaching modern languages: composition, comparison, and 
critical evaluation. Doctor’s, 1937. New York University. 
270 p. ms. 

FRIAR, ETHEL H. 


ter’s, 1939 


Present status of visual aids in the 
Master's, 1938. Boston 


Yl p. ms. 


economics. 


Psychology of nonreaders. Doctor’s, 


1938. New York University. 110 p. ms 
GAGLIARDI, JosEPH O. Comparative study of the ‘“‘war 
attitudes’’ of northern and southern college students. 


Masters’, 1938. Massachusetts State Teachers College, 
Fitchburg 

GALLAGHER, BUELL G. 
college. Doctor's, 1938. 
versity. 463 p. 

GOLDFELD, ABRAHAM. Substandard housing as a poten- 
tial factor in juvenile delinquency in a local area’ in New 
York City. Doctor’s, 1937. New York University. 194 
p. ms. 

GRANDE, HAROLD 8. 
counter-chronological method of teaching history. 
1938.' University of North Dakota. 43 p. ms. 

GRIFFITH, WILLIAM H. Study of the salary, training, and 
tenure of administrators and teachers of the smaller ac- 
credited high schools of Kansas for 1936-37, and a comparison 
with the year 1926-27. Master’s, 1938. Univer-ity 
Kansas. 106 p. ms, 

HARPER, HELEN V. Readjustment of the existing courses 
of study in geography and history in the fifth and sixth 
grades of the publie schools of the District of Columbia. 
Master’s, 1938. George Washington University. 71 p. ms. 

HARTMAN, THEO C, The Department of Superintendence 

and the teaching of English, 1865-1937. Master’s, 1938. 
jeorge Washington University. 95 p. ms. 
INES, ARTHUR CY onstruction and application Of a 
4-year course for nonacademically minded pupils of Walpole 
high school. Master’s, 1938. Boston University. 122 p. 
ne 


American caste and the Negro 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


An experimental evaluation of the 
Master’s, 























JoNEs, WALTER B. Study of the graduates o ough 
high school, Sulphur Springs, Texas, 1924-37, with a view 
to curricular revision along vocational lines. .Master’s, 1938. 
Hampton Instit 


BULLETIN BOARD 













KANGLEY, Lucy. Poetry preferences in the junior high 
school. Doctor’s, 1938. Teachers College Columbia Uni 
versity. 153 p 

LANDRETH, JAMES R. Status of graduate work in college } 
of education in the United States. Master’s, 1938. Butle 
University. ' 

LEE, WiLlt1AM E. A study of drop-out students in th 
colored high school of Madisonville, Ky., 1931-37. Master's, 
19238. Hampton Institute. 168 p. ms ' 

MEECE, LEONARD E. Negro education in Kentucky; g 
comparative study of white and Negro education on the 
elementary and secondary school levels. Doctor’s, 1938, 
University of Kentucky. 180 p. } 

MEYER, ANITA C. Art in relation to the elementary 
curriculum of the Louisville public schools. Master’s, 1936, } 
University of Louisville 

MORGAN, NORMAN W. Controlled experiment on relative 
value of models and textbook versus the textbook in the 
teaching of mechanical drawing. Master’s 1938. Pennsy}. 
vania State College. 43 p. ms 


76 p. ms. 


136 p. Ms. 


MYHRE, OLGER. Survey of schools in Eddy county, 
N. Dak. Master’s, 1938. University of North Dakota. 14 / 
p. ms. 


MyYRON, EvtAs F, A survey of local industrial arts units 
in a representative number of schools in Washington: . Mas. 
ter’s, 1987. University of Washington. 104 p. ms. ' 

NETZER, ROYAL F. Evaluation of a technique for meas 
uring improvement in oral composition. Doctor’s, 1937, 
University of lowa. 48 p 

PULLIAS, EARL V. Variability in results from new-type 
achievement tests. Doctor’s, 1936. Duke University. 100p, 

REEHLING, HAROLD A. Study made on the ability of 
teachers to rate students on several traits, other than scholar. 
ship, using a graphic rating scale. Master’s, 1938. Pennsy} i 
vania State College. 45 p. ms. 

REMSBERG, RutH. The construction and standardization 
of an objective test in foods for the senior high schools. Mas- 
ter’s, 1937. George Washington University. 52 p. ms. 

RosBeErts, KEItH A. Attitudes of teachers in. service to 
ward their practice teaching course. Master’s, 1938. Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 65 p. ms 

ROBERTSON,WALTER M. An investigation of 42 behavior- 
problem pupils in Central junior high school, Kansas City, 
Kansas, of the school year 1936-37. Master’s, 1938. Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 51 p. ms | 

Rowe, J. Wyant. A survey of the value and relative 
importance ofa remedial silent reading program in the South 
treensburg, Pennsylvania, junior high school. Master's, 
1937. Pennsylvania State College. 46 p. ms. 

SANTEE, JosErH F. History and status of public elemen- 
tary teacher trainingin Oregon. Doctor’s, 1937. University 
of Washington. 268 p. ms 

SMITH, BONNIE O. Logical aspects of educational measure } 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


—- 


+ 


~— 


meént. -Doctor’s, 1937. 
sity. 182 p. 

SMITH, COLEEN M. A study of the academic adjustment 
problems of 103 freshmen girls living in the dormitories at 
Syracuse university.- Master’s, 1938. Syracuse University. 
190 p. ‘ms. 

SmitH, IRENE F. Reinterpretation of character traits and 
values through five of Shakespeare’s dramas: Julius Caesar, 
Macbeth, Othello, King Lear, and Hamlet. Master’s, 1938. 
Massachusetts State Teachers College, Fitchburg. 91 p. ms. 

SmitH, WILLIAM S. Placement of inexperienced teachers ‘ 
in New Jersey high schools in relation to their academic 
preparation. Doctor’s, 1937. New York University. 115 
p. ms. 

SOMERVILLE, JOHN MacP. 
sciences: a critique of Marx and Engels. 
Columbia University. 72 p. 

SPENCE, ELIZABETH R. Survey of parent education groups 
in the District of Columbia during the school year 1937-38. 
Master’s, 1938. George Washington University. 62 p. ms. 

STALLINGS, FRANK H. Teaching of mathematics in the 
junior high schools of Kentucky. Master’s, 1937. Univer 
sity of Louisville, 186 p. ms. 

SULLIVAN, SISTER MARY CHRISTINA. A phonetic analysis 
of the new Gates’ primary reading vocabulary. Master's, 
1937. Catholic University of America. 47 p. 


—— 


~~ 


Methodology in social 
Doctor’s, 1938. 


Ruts A. Grar} 
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Objectives in Training School Education 


(Concluded from page 12) 


time in two o1 three shops as interest-finding 
The trades taught 
auto 


or prevocational work.” ® 
are printing, plumbing, 
electricity, carpentry, masonry, and painting. 

For girls occupational preparation 
relates chiefly to commercial, domestic, and 
personal service. Shorthand, typing, and 
bookkeeping appeal to Household 
arts and science, child care, home nursing, 
and hygiene, and allied activities are helpful 
in preparing girls either for remunerative 
employment or for marriage. Poultry hus- 
bandry, gardening, and certain types of farm 
work make the girl who plans to go back to 
a rural community better able to take up the 


mechanics, 


the 


some. 


responsibilities that will face her there. 
Cosmetology proves a popular course where 
it is available. One school reports that ‘a 
full course in cosmetology is taught and each 
student and have. 1,000 
hours of practice. Then the student takes 
the State examination and upon receiving 
her license may work in any beauty parlor. 
The department is 3 years old. There have 
been 


must complete it 


been 47 graduates, 43 of whom have 
placed in self-supporting positions.’’ 7 

In all of these illustrations we see intelligent 
consideration of the occupational interests 
and capacities of the boys and girls in the 
school, and of their needs and opportunities 


for employment. 


The School Program Contributes to Health 
Knowledge and Healthful Practices 


to be done before we 
can claim that American communities 
are fit places for children to live. We have 
at least three principal shortcomings: First, 
there is far too much illness: On an average 
day about 5 million persons are disabled by 
illness. Second, health services are not suffi- 
cient for the need: One-third of the population 
is receiving inadequate or no medical services. 
Third, health education is seriously inadequate: 
Some health instruction is given in practically 
all elementary schools, but at present there 
is systematic instruction in only about 50 
percent of the high schools. 

This indictment. shows how important it is 
that as as possible schools prepare 
boys and girls for this unequal contest between 
health and illness, between safety and disaster. 
The training school is peculiarly fortunate 
among educational institutions in its oppor- 
tunities in this respect. It has its charges 
all of the 24 hours. Its health instruction 
need not be separated in time and place and 
personnel from its practice of health. 

Some year ago I sailed along the coast of 
Labrador, stopping at a number of the 
Grenfell missions. 


There is still much 


most 


much 


Each little community of 








* Annual Report of the Children’s Village, Dobbs Ferry- 
on-Hudson, N. Y., vol. 86, 1937, p. 41 
rom report con t 
Girls, Tecumseh, Okla., 1939. 
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a dozen or more houses, set back under those 
towering bare hills, represented a bitter struggle 
between life and the sea. Before the days of 
Dr. Grenfell, food came principally from the 
sea and the diseases incident to a fish diet 
fell heavily on all those communities. But 
when the: Grenfell workers came to the coast 
settlements, they spent little time talking to 
the inhabitants about the value of green vege- 
tables in the diet. In fact, they spent little 
time talking, but immediately small gardens 
were established in connection with each 
mission house. This was hard work, for the 
soil itself had to be built up by dragging in 
kelp from the sea, but over a period of years 
the soil became usable and the green vegetables 
flourished. Little by little vegetable gardens 
sprang up beside each individual homestead, 
so that now a house and a garden go together. 


Grenfell knew, as other great teachers 
know, that instruction without practice 
leaves little trace. Until those Labrador 


to like cabbage and kale 
and rhubarb, until they wanted those foods 
badly enough to grow them, no amount of 
talking changed their diet. In the same way 
boys and girls learn to keep their teeth clean 
by getting to like the feel of clean teeth. 
They learn to like milk by drinking milk. 
Other more difficult health practices are 
learned in a similar way. Here in this objec- 
tive of the development of health information 
and the establishment of health practices is a 
particularly forceful illustration of how the 
training school’s school and the whole school 
program are part and parcel of the same thing. 


villagers learned 


The School Program Develops Right Social 
Attitudes, Habits, and Standards of 
Personal Action 


Every person needs a set of standards to 
help him decide what to do in a hard situation, 
what to say to a hard question, how to feel 
about. a disappointment, what to do about a 
mistake, how to understand and tolerate 
other people’s ways of doing things. Call it 
religion, call it a philosophy of life, call it 
one’s code of behavior, it is simply the rules 
of the game by which each individual plays. 

The difficulty is that situations which 
require decisions or action are so complex. 
There are so few blacks and whites and so 
many grays. There are so few true-false 
examination situations and so many tests of 
ability to analyze and judge. Therefore, the 
school must avoid the easy way of saying 
autocratically, ‘‘This is right and that is 
wrong.” It will say instead, “Let us look 
this situation over and see what is the best 
thing for everybody concerned. Which ‘is 
the way that hurts no one else?”’ No set of 
rules can be long or detailed enough to cover 
all the difficult problems of action which boys 
and girls meet. Their choices will depend on 


principles, standards, codes of behavior rather 
than on specific rules. Therefore, schools 
generally are giving less time to theoretical 
discussions of behavior, honesty, courage, 
loyalty, self-reliance, and instead they are pro- 
viding many opportunities to practice those 
characteristics. 

For example, the schools which we knew 
glorified individual intiative, individual sue- 
cess, competition, beating the other fellow, 
getting the highest score, doing things alone, 
and keeping the information secret. We have 
come to believe that such characteristic 
actions are not good for us as a nation, that 
cooperative group purposes, consideration for 
the other fellow, beating one’s own record, 
sharing benefits, should be _ substituted. 
School practices reflect this changed point of 
view. They include listening courteously to 
other people, granting a fair chance for every- 
body, working together, sharing the fun, learn- 
ing new ways, doing one’s share and doing it 
well. These represent the modern -school’s 
attempts at character training. They may 
sound difficult, but they are vitally important 
if boys and girls are to meet the problems of 
thinking and action which face them in their 
out-of-school experiences. 

1 have named five characteristics of a good 
school, five objectives of school programs 
everywhere, but with specific reference to the 
responsibilities of the training school’s school. 
The school’s purpose everywhere is to prepare 
its charges for independence, for adjustment 
to new situations, for courage in facing indif- 
ference or opposition, for understanding and 
compensating for personal handicaps, for 
giving a good account of special abilities. 
Particularly are these things necessary in the 
training school, which must give encourage- 
ment to overcome prospective or past failure 
and build up protection against those situa- 
tions which may lead to other failures. To 
do so the training school builds defenses 
against boredom by establishing new worth- 
while permanent interests; a defense against 
inactivity and dependence through work 
experiences and job preparation; a defense 
against self-depreciation by developing the 
tools with which boys and girls can go on 
leerning; a defense against ill health and its 
bitter chain of consequences through a pro- 
gram of healthful living; and finally, a defense 
against persistent wrong choices through 
standards of action which hold up under 
pressure. 

They are heavy responsibilities—too heavy 
without all the support and assistance which 
the public generally can give. As Miss 
Martens concludes in her study of residential 
schools, ‘“‘A close administrative relationship 
to the recognized State educational agency 
is of course conducive to the acceptance of 
the residential institution as one of the schools 
of the State and to its participation in what- 
ever advantages—and responsibilities—accrue 
from such a connection. Many leaders in 
the field of delinquency are looking forward 
to the time when this relationship will more 
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Senerally obtain. But, whatever the present 
administrative control, there is no reason why 
a cooperative relationship should not exist 
between the agency controlling the residential 
school and the State educational authority, 
in order that the best that the State has to 
give educationally may be offered to the young 
people in residential institutions as well as to 
those in the day schools. Only as all agencies 
concerned can work together sympathetically 
can we expect the effective reeducation of the 
boys and girls in the training schools.” 


* 


Enriching Classroom 


and Home Work by 


Radio 


The U.S. Office of Education offers the follow- 
ing educational radio series for the coming 


year: 


THE WORLD IS YOURS. 


science, arts, and industries as exhibited at 


History, general 
Smithsonian Institution. Fourth annual 
series. Over NBC-—Red. Sundays at 4:30 
to 5:00 p. m. E. 8. T. 


DEMOCRACY IN ACTION.—How the 
Republic has been solving its problems 
labor, health, foreign. trade, ete.—for more 

than 150 years. Over CBS. Sundays at 


2:00 to 2:30 p. m. E. S. T. 


WOMEN COURAGEOUS.—What. the 
women of America have done for science, 
labor, industry, education, and other areas 
of human work. Over NBC-Blue. Tues- 
days at 2:00 to 2:30 p. m. E. S. T. 


AMERICANS ALL—IMMIGRANTS 
ALL.—How immigrant groups have built 
our Nation. Twenty-four half-hour dramas 
available in transcriptions for schools. and 
civic groups. 


For complete listings of these programs and 
information about supplementary printed 
materials, address: Radio Division, U. S. 
Office of Education, 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 


Federal Security 





Supply of Newly Trained Teachery : 


by Emery M. Foster, Chief, Statistical Division 


*& *& * The Office of Education is often 
= requested to give data on the supply 
| of new teachers. In. ‘order’ to 
a answer this question, the following 
items appear on the statistical report made 
biennially by institutions of higher education: 
How many students enrolled in regular 





session were preparing to teach? 

(a) Undergraduate students. 

(b) Graduate students. 

How many degrees were granted in profes- 
sional schools of teaching (teachers college, 
normal, or school of education)? 


Bachelor’s Men Women. _-- 
Master’s Men Women_-_-_- 
Doctor’s Men___._ Women_.-- 


Number of degrees granted by colleges of 
arts and sciences with major-in education (or 


teaching): 


Men__.. Women 


Of the number of students graduating with- 
out. degrees during the year, how many had 
completed teacher-preparing curricula? 


Of 4 years Men__._. Women_--- 
Of 3 years Men Women__--- 
Of 2 years Men . Women.... 
Of l-year Men_-.. Women.--- 


From the replies to these questions it is 
possible to get a rough idea of the number of 
students who may be preparing to teach and 
of the number graduating who have com- 
pleted teacher-preparing curricula. 

The figzres are “‘rough’’ due to varying in- 
terpretations of what constitutes a ‘‘teacher- 
preparing curriculum” and because some 200 
institutions known to have such a curriculum, 
do not report on this item. The figures are, 
however, the only ones available and give a 
good indication of the true situation. 

Of the 1,706 institutions of higher education 
listed by the Office of Education in 1936, 1,056 
reported students enrolled in curricula pre- 
paratory to teaching. There were 312,269 
students enrolled in this field; probably not all 
of these intended to teach, some taking the 
courses for general cultural purposes. 

Although only one-fourth of all .teachers in 
1936 were men, oné-third of those presumably 
studying. to be teachers were .men. This 
would seem to point to the continuous increase 
in the proportion of men teachers in the next 
few years. Since the total enrollment in 
colleges in 1936 was 1,208,227 students, one- 
fourth of them were enrolled in curricula pre- 
paratory to teaching. Approximately. one- 
fourth of the total population is engaged, on 
a full-time basis; in getting an education thus 
providing the employment field for these 
teachers in training. 

While the enrollment of students in pro- 
fessional curricula is one measure. of the con- 


tinuous supply, the number of graduates igs, 
better indication of the immediate supply.) 
Including both nondegree graduates and de! 
gree graduates receiving bachelor’s, master’s, 
or doctor’s degrees, there were 60,311 persons 
who finished curricula preparatory to teaching 
in 1936. These persons were trained in three 
different types of institutions. . Degree-grant. | 
ing schools of arts and science, institutions 
having no organized professional schools, wer} 
responsible for 4,961 of these graduates 
degree-granting professional schools of educa. ' 
tion or teachers colleges graduated 34,224, and 
the remaining 21,126 were graduated without 
degrees from courses of from 1 to 4 years in} 
length, but mostly 2 years. The following 
table. gives comparable figures for 1933-34} 
and 1935-36, showing increases in all types. of 
graduates with degrees and a decrease ip 
graduates without degrees from 1-year and 
3-year courses. 


Graduates from colleges in 1933-34 and 1935-86 


pre pare d to te ach 
} 


Degree graduates with specialization in educa- ; 
tion from schools of arts and science: 


1935-364 


N22 oO7 
1933 Yo4 





Bachelor’s. _ - 3, 098 3, 966 

Master’s___ : 610 883 | 

Doctor’s__- ‘ 109 112 
OEE ok os cw Simca. By ene 4, 961 ' 


Degree graduates from professional schools of } 
education and. teachers colleges: 

i 
1935-36 
28, 393 | 


Q22 e/ 
1933-3 4 


Bachelor’s 26, 690 


Master’s___. 5, 370 5, 638 
Doctor’s 167 193 > 
Total... 32,297 34,20} 
Nondegree graduates in t 


eacher-preparing 
curricula: 


5@O @/ 
1983-3 4 


1935-386 | 


4-year curriculum ‘ 71 440 
3-year curriculum_____ .5, 220 3, 729} 
2-year curriculum 13, 999 14, 755 
l-year curriculum___._ 3, 024 2, 202 | 
SOC... 22, 314 21, 126 
Grand total 58, 458 60, 311! 


The supply of new graduates prepared . 
teach during the year 1934-35 was probably } 
about 59,500. This, added to those prepared | 
to teach in 1935-36, would make approx] 
mately 106,500 bachelor’s degree and short | 
course graduates in the biennium 1934-36. | 
The increase in total number of teaching , 
positions, however, during this biennium was 


(Concluded on page 32) | 
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CCC Educational 
| Program 


(0? ided f om page 19 
The fourth point the curriculum phase of 
the research program 


tion of the pro} { for the 


involves the continua- 


improvement of 
al been de- 


instructional ma s, which has 


scribed in a previous section of this. article. 


Finally, a stud \ he 
k carried on.in the camps: 


made of the accredit- 
ing of educat ona VOr 
Most of the States at the present time have 


made arrangements whereby enrollees may 
secure elementary- al d high-school diplomas. 
In addition, the camps issue unit, educa- 
tional, and proficiency certificates. A study 


of the standards and practices affecting these 
diplomas and certificates will be made, and 
the information will be provided in bulletin 
form to all camps 

The fourth important field of research will 
concern itself with the devices of teaching. 
This will include a study of the most success- 
ful teaching 
applicable to the camp situation and a survey 
of the used in successful teacher- 
training Studies will 
made of the use of radio, visual aids, and corre- 


practices which are especially 
methods 
programs. also be 


spondence courses in the camps. 


The final phase of the research program will 
concern the provision of adequate space and 
better equipment for the use of the educa- 
tional program. . During the year, it is ex- 
pected that a minimum of 2,600 square feet 
of floor space will be provided exclusively for 


educational and recommendations 
for the better utilization of this space will be 
A study. will be made of various floor 
plans, lighting plans, and classroom furnishing 
plans, and. published for the benefit of the 
the further 


to the expansion of the 


p irposes, 


made. 


camps. Likewise, as in 


study will be given 


past, 


camp library, both in number and in quality 
of books. An attempt will be made to fill 
up the gaps in reference books, and to bring 
to the camp library additional materials not 
An analysis of the project 
camp will be 
to insure its full use for 
Finally, a study will be 
made of the possibilities of extending further 
the cooperation now existing between camps 


now available 


available in each 
effort 


training purposes. 


equipment 
made in an 


and local schools 


This program of research for the year 1940 
is broad in scope. The CCC has a group of 
special differ considerably 
from those of the established school systems. 


problems ' which 
It is only by utilizing the experiences of those 
who have worked long in this field that we 
Finally, 
it is only by evaluating these experiences. in 
the test tubes of thorough research that. we 
can eventually 


can find solutions to these problems. 


evolve a sound philosophy and 
& compact body of practices upon which the 
program can be securely based. 
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Reform Of Edueation 


In Italy 


‘Concluded from page 16 


plus 2 hours of physical training, so in them 
the coming reduction will not be great, but 
in most of the more specialized schools the 
range of hours is from 32 to 42—35, 37, and 39 
are common. 

By Declaration X XVII, the Government is 
to provide all textbooks for the elementary 
order of schools.. In the middle and higher 
order, the texts must have the approval of the 
Ministry of National Education. 

I Diritti della Scuola, one of the leading edu- 
cational journals. of Italy, in the issue of June 
18, 1939, states that the reform, which is to 
be launched in full next autumn, has reached 
a decisive phase, and further: 

‘‘All the legislative texts, the programs, and 
the regulations are ready and there has now 
begun the finishing-off work by the Cabinet 
of the Minister and by the directions general, 
assisted by a very small commission of experts. 

“In short, there is being initiated the more 
difficult and more important task of reaching 
an accord among the organizations and Min- 
istries interested, especially the Ministry of 
Finance, in such a way that as soon as the 
Council of the Ministers shall have approved 
it, the reform may without fail be presented 
to the two branches of the Parliament and 
for sovereign sanction to acquire the force of 
law. 

“Tt is foreseen therefore that by December 
all will be completed and the reform will be 
observed in its more minute details.” 


* 
Reviewing the 
Cooperative Program 
I + 
(Concluded from page 21) 


economy, efficiency, and safety in transporta- 
tion throughout the State. 

Financial Accounting Reports.—During the 
summer of 1937, the county superintendents 
also appointed the committee on financial 
accounting. As a result of the work of this 
committee, financial accounting records were 
further systematized and financial accounting 
was put on an accrual basis. Budget forms 
were put on a workable basis, and monthly 
financial statements were established and ar- 
ranged so that the annual financial report to 
the State department of grows 
logically out. of the last monthly financial 
statement. The State auditing department 
assisted this committee and the State depart- 
ment of education in effecting major changes 
and improvements. 


education 


! See “Standards and Regulations Relating to the Trans- 
portation of Pupils to the Public Schools of Florida,” State 
department of public instruction, 1938. 


Putting New System in Operation 


Those who have cooperated in the revision 
of recording and reporting forms in Florida 
have realized from the beginning that the task 
would not be completed merely by the prepara- 
tion of sets of forms. Teachers and school 
officials need the carefully prepared printed 
instructions accompanying the forms and the 
opportunity to discuss in conference the prob- 
During the summer of 1937 
a representative of the State department of 
education or of one of the committees visited 
and discussed the revised records and reports 
with teachers enrolled in educational courses at 
the various institutions. During the early fall, 
members of the department staff and of the 
committees met with teachers and principals in 
practically every county for similar discussions. 
Special note was made of matters which should 
be given further consideration by the commit- 
Later in the fall of 1937, district confer- 
ences devoted partly to the discussion of these 
and related problems were held in the several 
of the State. Follow-up conferences 
have been held with most encouraging out- 


lems involved. 


tees. 


areas 


comes, 
Some Results 


The work of the several committees has 
been planned as an integral part of the State 
program of education in Florida. Other 
phases of this program have contributed to 
and stimulated the revision of records and 
reports, and in turn the revision of records and 
reports has helped with other phases of the 
New facts, for example, have 
helped to show the need for new laws. The 
new school code growing out of the Report of 
the Florida School Code Committee and an act of 
the 1937 legislature was presented to and 
adopted by the legislature last June. No 
doubt the adoption of this code will open the 
way for still further progress in other fields. 

Some other outcomes resulting from the 
important data made available because of the 
revised system of records and reports are: A 
special study of age-grade-progress status of 
elementary pupils—this appears in published 
form as vol. I, No. 3 of the Florida School 
Bulletin issued by the State department of 
education; the special study being carried on 
at this time in the field of professional person- 
ne]; the special studies that have been carried 
on in the textbook field; and a special study 
in the field of transportation which has 
resulted in major improvements.? 

Results to date in this program for improv- 
ing the forms and procedures for recording and 
reporting school data have been most gratify- 
ing. The fact that all improvements have 
been made with the cooperation of representa- 
tives of the various groups concerned probably 
explains to a great extent why Florida has 
made such substantial progress in this diree- 
tion. The way for further progress in related 
fields has also been opened by this program. 


? Vol. 1 No. 10, March 15, 1939 issue of the Florida School 
Bulletin presents significant trends in education revealed in 
terms of data made available through the new system of 
records and reports. 


program. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


In Public Schools 


Miusie Studied 

According to a 
(Wash.) Educational Bulletin a 
was sent by the research department of thi 
schools of that city to 36 cities having a popu- 
lation of 250,000 or more to 
number of pupils receiving 
strumental music. 

Following is a summary of the replies r 
ceived trom 30 cities: 

“About 50 percent of the cities 
tion in instrumental music in the 
grades, about 65 percent in juni 
and about 75 percent in senior high school. 
Less than a third of the cities 
instruction junior 
school students to help pay the cost, but about 
60 percent collect tuition from 
pupils. 

“The instrumental music classes are usually 
conducted by regularly elected, certificated 
teachers, but in a few instances outstanding 


recent ssue of Seattl 


scertain the 


ffer 
elementar\ 


} 


or high school, 


instruc- 


ceffering such 


and senior hig! 


expect 


elementary 


private teachers or advanced university st 
dents supplement the regula school staff 
Ordinarily students supply th®ir own instru- 


ments, according to the questionnaire returns, 
but unusual 
oboes, and French horns frequently are sup 
plied by individual buildings or by the schor 
districts.”’ 


such AS bassoor Ss. 


instruments 


Cost Is Less 
The Oklahoma Teacher reports: ‘‘ At 
ing compilation of figures by 


interest- 


Nevins, 


James 


county superintendent of Okmulgee County, 
tends to show that the per capita cost of 
education on the average daily attendance 


basis of consolidated and larger schools -having 
4 years of high school and furnishing trans 
portation is somewhat less than it is in the 
one-room school with small 
no transportation. 
capita cost in the two- and three-room schools 
without high 


attendance and 
n 
The average annual per 


schools or transportation is 


$72.14, while in the larger schools which 
furnish transportation and high-school priv 


ileges it is $64.07.” 


Religious Education 

A resolution has been passed by the board 
of regents of New York State, according to the 
Journal of the New York State School Boards 
Association, which resds: 

“Voted, That the board of regents, wishing 
to meet the request of parents that their 
children in the public schools may be excused 
for instruction in religious education under 
duly constituted religious of the 
parents’ choice, recommends to the commis- 
sioner that the department issue a bulletin 
to the public-school officials of the State, 


bodies 


30 


questionnaire 


NEWS DEPARTMENTS 
This year again SCHOOL LIFE announces that the 
following Office of Education staff members will 
present the news each month in their respective 
departments. Send in your educational news to 
SCHOOL LIFE. In Public 


Schools—W. S. Deffenbaugh, Chief, American School 


It is always appreciated. 


Systems Division. In Colleges—Walton C. John, 


Senior Specialist, Higher Education Division. In 
Libraries—Ralph M. Dunbar; Chief, Library Service 
Office of 


Lloyd, News Releases and Exhibits. 


Division. In the Education—John H. 


In Other Govern- 


ment Agencies—Margaret F. Ryan, Editorial Assist- 
ant. 
xpressing the view that if the local school 


whom the power is lodged, 


wish to authorize the excusal of children from 


the publie schools for instruction in religious 


education. during school hours and outside 


iildings and grounds for not exceeding 


school b 
1 hour per week of school time at the close of 


the commissioner will not consider 


& session 


such diminution of school time to be in viola- 


tion’ of the compulsory education law, -pro- 


ded that the superintendents and teachers 
charged with the administration of. the school 
program approve the particular hour or hours 
of release as not interfering unduly with the 
work of the 


and scholastic 


Subjects Moving Upward 


Mathematics and foreign languages are 
moving upward in the high-school curriculum 


of California, says a recent issue of the 
1 Journal of Secondary Education. 


“According to 


nearly 300 of the senior and 4-year high schools 


Califo 


information submitted by 


n the State, 


third 


no more. than one-fourth to’ one- 
and 
The 


large majority of-the schools thus prefer that 


retain algebra as a ninth-grade 


geometry as a tenth-grade subject. 


students postpone these subjects. In most of 


the cases, algebra is. placed in grade 10 and 
There are 
pupil 


geometry in grade 11. schools, 
enroll for 
the twelfth 


usually follows 


1owever, in which a may 


algebra the eleventh or even 


Geometry algebra, 


grade 


although oceasionally geometry remains: in 
grade 10 and is followed by. algebra. 
‘Ahout 


&- COUTSE nD 


a third of the schools have placed 
practical mathematics in grade 9, 
vhich is required in some instances and strong- 
Remedial 
mathematics is reported by more than one- 
half 
course for the subject, while others state that 
part of 


recommended in many others. 


of the schools. Some have a separate 


remedial mathematics is a definite 
existing courses. 

“Foreign language, also, shows a tendency to 
move upward, although not in so pronounced a 
as is the case with mathematics. In 
one-third of the 300 schools 


pupils advised to begin their 


manner 
no more than 


reporting are 





study of foreign language grade 9. Ip 
approximately 25 percent of the schools 
pupils are permitted to begin foreign language 
in grade 9, 10, or 11, depending upon the 
probable educational destination of the indj. 
vidual. In about one-third of the schools, 
pupils are advised to begin their study of 
foreign language grade 10. or 11 


Promoting Consistency 

\ bulletin on The Language of Modern 
by the 
nstruction of Pennsyl- 


Education has recently been issued 
department of public 
vania. \ecording to a- statement contained 
in the bulletin, “it has been prepared in the 
hope .that it will prove useful to school meg 
and women in 


terminology and in directing attention to new 


promoting consistency ip 


words entering our vocabulary in response 
growing and changing 
be found 


loosely used or 


to the needs of actively 
aspects of educatio Herein will 
an alphabetical list of terms 
frequently misused, new terms, and terms of 


special service ta the school men and women 


of Penrisylvania in their contacts with the 
department of public instruction, and in 
public relations.” 

W.S. DerrenBaces 


* 


In ¢ ‘olleges 


Visit Cathedral of Learning 

The Cathedral of Les 
of Pittsburgh ited by an average of 
2,000 persons each week, it The 
representatives from 
due to the 
classrooms 


arning 
is Vis 


is reported. 


visitors have included 





many countries This is 
fact that the cathedral has many 


which have been designed and furnished with 


part 


the assistance of many foreign countries. 


Five-Year Engineering Course 
Engineering students at the University of 
choose an optional 5-year 
course in place of the usual 4-year curriculum. 
study of 
economics, history, similar 
subjects ‘in addition to scientific and technical 


Graduates of the receive 


Rochester may now 
The extra year gives time for ‘the 
literature, and 
courses. course 


both a bachelor of arts and a bachelor of 


science . degree. 


Training for Marriage 

Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa., offers 
a series of lectures entitled ‘“‘An Intelligent 
Approach to Marriage.’’ These lectures deal 
with the psychological, eugenic, family, and 
f married women. 


civic responsibilities « 
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stadents Work Their Way 
The University 


of student opinion surveys that 


of Texas reports through a 
eurrent poll 
on the basis of ast 
the CoO} 


udy of 85 American colleges 
17.2 of the 
are earning all or part 


throughout intry percent 


students state that they 


of their colle ge expenses. Among college girls 


34 perce! t stated that they had held jobs of 
one kind or another The hardest working 
collegiate section was found in the Midwest 


where 54 perce! t cut school expenses through 


spare-time emp ment The New England 
percentage dropped to 20 percent among 
women and 30 percent among men. In 


held 


from student. janitors to 


addition .to NYA 


ranged all thi 1 


employment, jobs 


student tutors 
University Round Table 

pport it gave last year to 
broadcasting < ecol the 
Alfred P. Sloan. Foundation has made a grant 
of $40,000 to the | of Chicago to 
improve and experiment with the University 
of Chieago Round 


educational broadcast, 


Continuing the 


f 


omic information, 


niversity 


Table, nationally known 
is carried Sun- 
network of 58 
2 million listeners. 
the 

stipulated that the university 


which 
day mornings over a national 
stations to some 
In making the new grant, foundation 
again expressly 
is to have full control over its expenditure and 
sole decision as to the kind of economic infor- 
mation disseminated 
Last year’s grant enabled the university to 
undertake publication of transcripts of the 
to supplement the text with 
Circulation of the tran- 
res over 4,000 a week. Re- 
has been provided for the 
broadcast. The support 


indation also made possible 


broadeasts, and 
additional materia 
scripts now avera 
search assistance 
participants 

from the Sloan Io 
an increase in the number of authorities out- 
side the University of Chicago who took part 
in the The 
carrying the program increased from 38 to 58 


broadcast number of stations 
during the year. 


Watton C. JoHNn 


* 


In Libraries 


Inquiry Report 


The report of an inquiry into certain aspects 
of school library administration has been pub- 
lished recently by the Division of 
the National Education Association as circular 
This 
study identifies possible modes of administra- 
tive. control of 


Research 
No. 6 of educational research service. 


school libraries, analyzes the 
nature of library service provided, and presents 
data on school Other 
considered 
and the 


library expenditures. 
Major aspects of 
are the 


administration 


status of school librarians 
status of school library supervision. 
Facilities Extended 

Public libraries facilities have been extended 
to almost 3,000,000 more people in the United 


States during the period from 1934 to 1938, 
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according to statistics released in June by 
the American Library Association. In 1934, 
77,644,948 had public-library -service; in 
1938, the figure had increased to 80,596,235. 
However, of the three thousand-odd counties 
in the United States, there are still 897 which 
have no public libraries within their bound- 
aries. Rural people constitute 91.8 percent 
of the 42,000,000 still without library service. 
For the States as a whole, the per capita 
expenditure for public libraries was indicated 
as 42 cents. 
Measuring Competence 

Tests to measure the competence of students 
to use the college library have been developed re- 
One by Lulu Ruth Reed at the Gradu- 
ate Library School of the University of Chicago 
was devised in order to carry on an investiga- 
tion of the relationship betweeen library skills 
and other study habits. Another set of tests 
was developed by Stella Pierson and Arthur 
W. Gilbert of the Teachers College of Kansas 
City and. is being used at that institution. 
One test form is given before instruction to 
determine the needs of individual students; 
the other, given after the instruction period, 
is planned to. measure the growth in ability 
to use the library as a result of instruction. 
Library Building 

A study of college and university library 
buildings has been completed by Edna Ruth 
Hanley, librarian of Agnes Scott College, and 
issued by the American Library Association. 
It covers the functional phase of library plan- 
ning rather than architectural designing and 
sets forth for college administrators the essen- 
tials of a building program both for present 
needs and for future requirements. In addi- 
tion, a critical analysis, indicating both good 
and bad points, has been made of. floor and 
section plans of 41. college and university 
libraries erected during the past 16 years. 
Chinese Gift 

In appreciation of the help rendered to 
war-torn Chinese libraries, the Library Asso- 
ciation of China has presented-to the American 
Library Association a lacquered casket sym- 
bolic of the ancient Chinese golden caskets 


cently. 


which served as the first storehouses of human 
knowledge. 


Ratru M. DunBAR 
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In the 
Office of Education 


Educational Exhibits 

Both the New York World’s Fair Commis- 
the Golden Gate International 
Exposition Commission called upon the United 
States Office of their 
representatives in planning the educational] 
exhibits now 
The exhibits which have been developed are 
on display in the Federal Government build- 
ings at the New York and San 
expositions. 


sion and 


assist 


Education to 


being shown at the two fairs. 


Francisco 


Administrator Greets Staff 

Shortly after reorganization became effec- 
tive, grouping the Office of Education with the 
several other agencies in the new Federal Se- 
curity Agency, the personnel of the Office met 
in special session in the Interior Department's 
auditorium. There officially to greet Office of 
Education staff members for the first time was 
Paul V. McNutt, appointec ~y the President 
to be Administrator of the new Federal Secu- 
rity Introduced by the Commis- 
sioner of Education, Mr. McNutt spoke briefly 
and directly. He expressed a deep interest 
in American education and in the work of the 
Office of Education. 


Agency . 


Former Cemmissioner’s Visit 

One of the many visitors to the Office of 
Education during the summer months was 
Philander P. Cle.xton, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education from July 8, 1911, to June 
1, 1921. Former Commissioner Claxton, now 
president of the Austin Peay Normal School, 
Clarksville, Tenn., was greeted by a number of 
Office of Education staff members who worked 
under his leadership years ago. 


Report on Italy 

James F. Abel, chief of the Comparative 
Education Division in the Office of Education, 
recently returned from Europe where he 
studied educational conditions in Italy, Egypt, 
Palestine, Greece, Syria, Switzerland, France, 
Belgium, and Efgiand. He gave an interest- 
ing illustrated talk to the Office staff on educa- 
tion in Italy, and he has begun preparation 
of a Italy 
Office of 


written report on education in 
that later will be published as an 


Education bulletin 


More Than 1,000 Meetings 

A recent conference in the Office of Educa- 
tion brought together State forum counselors 
who had participated in the Federal forum pro- 
gram throughout the United States. Their 
reports revealed that more than 1,000 meet- 
conducted from March through 
June this year with an attendance of more than 
80,000 persons. 


ings were 


Other Conferences 

The National Advisory Committee on 
School Records and Reports held a meeting in 
September under the chairmanship of Henry 
F. Alves, United States Office of Education 
specialist in State school administration. A 
meeting of the National Advisory Committee 
for the National Study of Higher Education 
also was held in the Office of Education during 
the month. 


Accepts New Position 
Effie G. Bathurst has accepted a position 
in the New York State department of educa- 
tion. Dr. Bathurst was a member of the 
Office of Education staff, making curriculum 
studies in conservation education. She also 
conducted research in connection with the 
‘‘Wings for the Martins” educational radio 

series of the office last year. 
Joun H. Luioyp 
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Group of school children viewing one of the museum exhibits 


in the United States Department of the Intérior Museum. 


In Other 


~ . 
- Government Agencies 


Department of the Inierior 

More than 120,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren from all sections of the United States 
and abroad visited the museum in the new 
Department of the Interior building during the 
first year of its operation 
tures, specimens, and historical documents 
afford a graphic portrayal of the work of the 
Department in promoting the preservation of 
natural resources in the United States. 

The museum is open to the publie free of 
charge each week day from 9 to 4:30, and 
until 1 on Saturdays, and special tours for 
groups of students may be arranged by appli- 
cation to the Curator of the Museum, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Dioramas, pic- 


National Park Service 

Twelve 15-minute broadcasts of: the radio 
series Nature Studies were handled through 
field microphones during trailside discussions 
conducted by a naturalist at Rocky Mountain 
National Park, Colo., on Saturday mornings 
during the past summer. Such topics as 
In the Beaver World, A Stroll Among the Trees, 
Wildlife at the Roadside, Plant Journeys, and 
Reading the Mountains’ Story were discussed. 
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Social Security Board 
Nearly 300,000 families, representing 
722,000 individuals, received aid for dependent 
children-in May 1939, the latest date for which 
the Social Security Board. has figures avail- 
able. More than 68,000 blind persons were 
receiving aid;.292,000 persons were enrolled in 
the Civilian Conservation Corps; 371,000 were 
receiving student aid under the National 
Youth Administration; and 224,000 persons 
were emploved on NYA works projects. 
MarGarert F. Ryan 


Cooperative Study 
Completes ae 
Concluded from page 13) 


might be possible to close up most of the work 
before the end of the next fiscal year. 

2. The field work involving assistance to 
those who wish to put cooperative study pro- 
cedures. into practice is far from completed. 
The many requests for assistance which had 
been received at the headquarters office as well 
as the testimony of committee members them- 
selyes regarding the need for services in their 
own territories supplied evidence on this score. 

3. It was reeognized that a great deal of 
valuable experience and information in con- 


nection with the operation of the new crite 
and the evaluations are available from schog 
and agencies which use the cooperative stud 
materials for stimulation or accrediting 
both. 
useful in developing more reliable norms tha 
could be worked out on the basis of experien 
in 200 schools during the school year 1936-9 
Any future studiés of the accrediting proble 
would be greatly facilitated if the signifi 
results and experiences growing out of prege 
and forthcoming evaluations could be asgeg 
bled in a central office. 

4. An effective means of cooperative @ 


These results, for instance, would } 


deavor by the regional associations had bg 
developed through the cooperative study ag 
it was felt that the committee should not & 
band without 
regional associations themselves that gs 
action is in accord with the policies of 
parent organizations. 

The work of the present year is forecast 
the reasons just stated. Printing of the publi 
cations is completed, but their distribution#s 
barely under way: Results of evaluation 
made during the past year are being assemble 
in the research office and the results of add 
tional evaluations will be. collected as the 
become available. A schedule of field we 
has been developed involving a total of 
months of time; assistance will be given # 
schools, State departments of public instrug 
tion, regional associations, and other agence 
in putting the findings of the cooperative stud 
into practice. 

Thus is exemplified again the cooperati 
feature which gave the study its name. Scho 


some indication from 


and educators have cooperated wholeheartedly 
and actively with the committee in its work 
the. undertaking could not have been cop 
pleted except for such assistance. The acti 
ties of the present and future call for continue 
cooperation on the part of those in the fie 
and those active in the committee’s work. 
committee looks forward to rendering advi 
and assistance insofar as these may be 
quested and as finance allows; those engag 
in teaching and administering schools @ 
continue to supply information regarding t 
operation and results of the evaluations 
the end that the techniques and proced 
of the cooperative study may be progressivel 
improved. 


~” 
Supply of Teachers 
(Concluded from page 28) 
only 54,500. Of course this does not rep 
sent the total number of new teachers needeé 
during the biennium because the death, reti 
ment,. marriage (in many cases), or perm 
nent leaving of a teacher creates a positid 
for a new teacher but does not create 
additional teaching position in the systé 
Since the number of positions becoming vaca 
and not filled by teachers transferring from 
other systems is much greater than the n 
ber of new positions created, the supply 
new. teachers being made available by 
colleges would not seem to be excessive. 
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